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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


ROMANTICISM AND RATIONALISM.! 
I. 


ODERN philosophy began with an enthusiastic faith in 

the powers of human reason to reach the truth. It 
represented a protest against the methods of Scholasticism and 
demanded a free field for unrestricted inquiry to work out its 
own salvation. There were differences of opinion as to the 
nature and certainty of the knowledge actually attainable and 
as to the sources from which it sprang. But empiricists and 
rationalists alike regarded as the ideal of knowledge the acquisi- 
tion of sure and universal judgments which would faithfully 
represent an existent reality; mathematics appealed to them 
both as the model of truth that would satisfy the intellectual 
craving for certainty. And somehow to reach the object, to 
know it as it is in itself, in its naked purity, was their heart’s 
desire. The rationalists believed in the possibility of realizing 
the ideal through reason, that is, of grasping in thought the nature 
of the thing in itself; the empiricists did not share this faith: 
neither sense-perception nor thought can give us the object as 
it is, and knowledge derived from the senses cannot yield more 
than probability. Both schools, however, agreed in their con- 
ception of genuine knowledge as universal and necessary knowl- 
edge and in their distrust of sense-perception as a source of 
ultimate truth. Indeed, the sceptical attitude of the empiricist, 
first towards natural science, and then towards all knowledge, 
with the possible exception of mathematics, followed as a neces- 
Sary consequence from his notion of knowledge as an absolutely 
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certain representation of things exactly as they are. He de- 
spaired of the power of either sense-perception or conceptual 
thought to reach the goal, and he ended in Humian scepticism 
precisely because his ideal of truth was so extravagant,—as 
extravagant as any rationalist’s. 

With this outcome of empiricism not all the opponents of 
rationalism were disposed to come to rest. Unwilling to abandon 
the possibility of grasping reality as it is, and yet not satisfied 
with the cheerless conclusions and cold-blooded methods of 
intellectualism, mystics and faith-philosophers,—the Pascals, 
Huets, Bossuets, Poirets, Bayles, Rousseaus, and Hamanns,— 
appealed to other phases and functions of the human soul for 
help in stilling the longing for certainty: truth rests upon feeling, 
faith, or mystical vision of some sort; God is not conceived by 
the reason, but felt by the heart; the intellect busies itself with 
mere ideas, unreal shadows; the spirit of mathematics favors 
fatalism. These anti-intellectualistic tendencies were not new 
in the history of human thinking; they had accompanied philos- 
ophy as a chorus of protest almost from the beginning, which 
every now and then threatened to drown out the voices of the 
leading singers. But what particularly encouraged the re- 
actionary movements in the modern era was the mechanical 
conception of natural science and the deterministic world-views 
to which it had given rise. Descartes and Spinoza both sur- 
rendered the natural order to mechanism,—the former somewhat 
hesitatingly, the latter boldly and completely. Descartes had 
reserved the spiritual world as an independent kingdom from 
which mechanism was barred, but Spinoza seemed to introduce 
even into the realm of mind the same rigid determinism that 
ruled the world of bodies. For both, the physical order was 
practically a machine; the Aristotelian metaphysics with its 
emphasis on life and purpose, which had controlled the thoughts 
of men for two thousand years, eked out a questionable existence 
in the theology-ridden universities, while all fruitful thinkers 
joined the ranks of the revolutionaries. It was this situation 
with its danger to human values that aroused opposition to the 
intellect and logic as sources of the highest truth, and made 
converts for fideism, intuitionism, and mysticism. 
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But other solutions of the problem seemed possible, and they 
were tried by philosophers. Berkeley and Malebranche sought 
a way out of the mechanistic dilemma by abolishing or ignoring 
the world of matter and sinking nature in the mind of God, 
while Leibniz endeavored to heal the breach between the new 
mechanical theory and the old teleological interpretation of 
reality by means of an idealistic pluralism, reconciling the teach- 
ings of modern physical science with classical Greek thought and 
the spiritual demands of Christianity. And with this com- 
promise many in the age of Enlightenment were content. Rea- 
son appeared to have accomplished the task which it had set 
itself when it cast off the guardianship of the School, and had 
accomplished it without capitulating to materialism, fatalism, 


and atheism. 


Il. 


But reason itself was not wholly satisfied with its success. In 
the face of Hume’s vigorous attacks upon the pretensions of 
rationalism, the question of the validity of scientific and meta- 
physical knowledge could not be ignored, and account had also 
to be taken of the protests of the will against encroachments 
upon its freedom and its moral and religious yearnings. Kant 
offered a new compromise that would save everything worth 
‘saving: rational knowledge, modern science, the basal truths of 
the old metaphysics, and the most precious human values. His 
problem was, as one of his contemporaries stated it, “to limit 
Hume's scepticism, on the one hand, and the old dogmatism, 
on the other, and to refute and destroy materialism, fatalism, 
atheism, as well as Schwdérmerei and superstition.” We can have 
genuine knowledge, universal and necessary judgments, in 
physics and mathematics, but such knowledge applies to phe- 
nomena only; we cannot know things in themselves in this way. 
The old a priori metaphysics with its mathematical ideal, the old 
rational psychology, cosmology, and theology go by the board: 
there is and can be no scientific proof of the soul, of freedom, of 
immortality, or of the existence of God. Here the case is given 
to the sceptics: natural science, that is, mathematics and physics, 
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cannot reveal to us the true nature of things, the core of reality: 
it is limited to the outside, to mere appearance. Knowledge in 
the scientific sense is possible, only where there is sense-percep- 
tion, in the domain of space and time: concepts without percepts 
are empty. And within the field of nature, in the realm of 
physical and mental phenomena, inexorable law reigns: every 
physical process, and every human act conceived as part of this 
process, is absolutely determined, a necessary link in the causal 
mechanical chain. The tribute to modern science is bravely 
paid. For the scientific understanding, for our human intel- 
ligence with its spatial and temporal categories, nature is a 
machine in which there is no room for the novel, the unique, 
and the individual; everything, the self included, is laid out in 
a serial temporal order, and the entire empirical realm is subject 
to law. 

But there is another side to Kant’s philosophy, a door through 
which entrance can be gained to the world of things in themselves 
and which is closed against natural science with its sense-experi- 
ences and discursive understanding. There is a higher kind of 
truth than the knowledge of sense-perceived things: truth based 
on the moral consciousness of man or practical reason, which pro- 
claims us to be free beings, not subject to the mechanism of 
nature, and gives us an insight into the spiritual world. The 
moral law within us is a sure guarantee of freedom, an ideal 
kingdom of ends, immortality, and God: all these are necessary 
implications of the categorical imperative. We cannot pene- 
trate reality through the husk of sense-experience; the scientific 
manipulation of sensations can never carry us beyond the outside, 
into the heart of things where freedom and purpose reigns. 
Nor can immediate experience reveal to us the promised land: 
the closer we get to immediacy, the nearer we get to chaos and 


the farther from truth: percepts without concepts are blind. 


Neither can we ever intuit or envisage the real; that would 
mean a face to face greeting of the thing in itself, a power of 
intellectual intuition which we do not possess. ‘‘ Freedom, God, 
and immortality transcend all sense-perception; they are not 
objects of knowledge and science, but objects of necessary 
thought and faith.” 
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Kant’s chief object, after all, was to discredit the discursive 
understanding as an instrument of ultimate truth, the same 
intelligence which the sceptics, faith-philosophers, intuitionists, 
and mystics, before and after his day, distrusted and rejected. 
He destroyed its knowledge to make room for a rational faith in 
a supersensible world. The scientific study of outer and inner 
nature, as conceived by him, will not help us in our attempt to 
get to the bottom of things; a metaphysic erected upon empirical 
foundations is built on sand. If there were not another, deeper 
source of truth in the practical reason, we should not only know 
nothing of freedom and the ideal world, but be unable to free 
ourselves from the mechanism of nature. It is moral truth 
that both sets us free and demonstrates our freedom. The effort 
of reason to think itself into the heart of reality by means of the 
discursive intellect is doomed to failure and must be abandoned. 


Und was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 
Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben. 

But Kant does not seek in sentimentalism or mysticism the 
solution of the world-riddle;—he had contempt for all Schwér- 
merei of this sort, for Schwdrmerei ins Uberschwéngliche,—he is 
unwilling to leave the safe footing of reason and would climb into 
the supersensible by rational steps from rational moral principles. 

And yet, in spite of all his rationalism, his appeal is, neverthe- 
less, an appeal to the heart; faith in the moral ideal saves us from 
agnosticism, materialism, and determinism; we know because 
we believe in the moral law. It is true, as Schelling says, the 
Critique of Pure Reason did not refute dogmatism, but dismissed 
its case from the tribunal of theoretical reason. The discursive 
understanding, as understood by Kant, is helpless in metaphysics, 
involving itself in hopeless antinomies; unless philosophy can 
discover other methods and sources of knowledge than those 
employed in mathematical physics, it cannot shake off the 
incubus of a block-universe. That is what troubled both Jacobi 
and Kant, compelling the former to seek refuge in feeling, the 
latter in a rational moral faith. Spinozism had become popular 
in Germany during the latter part of the eighteenth century and 
appealed to many thinkers as the most consistent dogmatic 
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system, indeed, as the last word of speculative metaphysics. 
Lessing and Goethe had been attracted to it, and the young 
Fichte heroically accepted its rigid determinism as inevitable. 
It was Kant’s solution of the controversy between the head and 
the heart that provided an escape from the causal bugbear and 
made the ‘new’ philosophy spread like wild-fire, winning for its 
modest author the proud title which he had claimed for himself 
as “the reformer of philosophy.” To Fichte it came as a 
revelation and a revolution that caused the Spinozistic scales to 
drop from his eyes and converted him into an eloquent and life- 
long apostle of freedom. 

Fichte and Schelling grappled with the same problem as Kant; 
they, too, endeavored ‘“‘to deliver man from the terrors of the 
objective world,” as Schelling once expressed it; only they were 
not satisfied with merely thinking the thing in itself, they yearned 
to see it face to face, in intellectual or artistic intuition, through 
a function which Kant had denied to human reason, but which 
his two successors held to be possible by an act of will. They 
both shared, also, Kant’s view of the powerlessness of the 
intellect to pierce through the surfaces of things into the living, 
pulsating heart of reality. No romanticist of our own day can 
be more emphatic than they in accusing the discursive under- 
standing of deadening and mechanizing life and everything that 
comes within the sphere of its paralyzing influence. “‘ Conceptual 
thinking,” Fichte warns us again and again, “transforms the 
immediate life-process into stationary and dead existence,”’ and 
Schelling harps on the same string in countless brilliant varia- 
tions. The ordinary intelligence with its scientific method, for- 
ever searching after causes, forever relating, can accomplish 
nothing outside of the field of dead being to which it should 
confine its attention. Only by a kind of philosophical con- 
version, by a sudden leap of the mind, as it were, can man raise 
himself out of the machinery of nature and become conscious 
of the inner, active, self-determining reality in himself. You 
can prove that you are not a thing, a mere product of nature, 
only by refusing to be a thing; the only way of escape from 
materialism and determinism is by an act of freedom in which 
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you come face to face with spontaneous life. ‘What is de- 
scribed in concepts,”’ Schelling tells us, “is at rest, hence there 
can be concepts only of things and of that which is finite and 
sense-perceived. The notion of motion is not motion itself, 
and without intuition we should never know what motion is. 
Freedom, however, is comprehended only by freedom, activity 
only by activity. If we had no intellectual intuition, we should 
be caught eternally in our objective ideas, . . . and there could 
be no transcendental thinking, no imagination rising above sense- 
experience, no philosophy, either theoretical or practical.” 

All this means that natural science and philosophy have their 
special fields and special methods, that the former merely 
scratches the surface of reality, while the latter grasps its mean- 
ing: ‘‘the true philosophy is interested in the living, moving 
element in nature.” We can understand the world when and 
only when we rise from death into life, and we can know life 
only by being alive and free, hence philosophy begins with an 
act of will. Im Anfang war die That. The phenomenal world 
is a means of realizing the living will of the world, and sense- 
perception and intelligence are instruments in the service of 
the will, which for Fichte is a moral will, for Schelling an absolute 
will, an élan vital. 

These two post-Kantians are, like their master, voluntarists 
in the double sense of making will the basal principle of reality 
and of the knowledge of reality. They are instrumentalists in 
ascribing to sense-perception and intelligence a practical value 
though conceiving them as incapable of revealing the living 
truth. They are pragmatists when they declare that the con- 
troversy between materialism and idealism, mechanism and 
freedom, cannot be decided by theoretical reason, but only by 
“inclination and interest,’ that is, by the will to believe. They 
are intuitionists: we cannot refute materialism or prove idealism 
to one who has not made himself free and does not experience 
freedom in himself; indeed we cannot even make the problem 
mean anything to him. And with Kant and many others of 
the age they are humanists, proclaiming the worth and dignity of 
man, and so reflecting in their philosophy the spirit of ethical indi- 
vidualism which had found expression in the French revolution. 
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III. 

There is hardly a type of Romantic philosophy clamoring for 
recognition today that has not its counterpart in the anti- 
intellectualistic movements of the period inaugurated by Kant. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to trace the descent of the con- 
temporary leaders of the new thought through the long line of 
‘new’ thinkers which runs unbroken through the nineteenth 
century. The names are familiar to every student of the history 
of philosophy; Jacobi, Herder, Fries, Schleiermacher, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Joseph de Maistre, Maine de Biran, Royer- 
Collard, Victor Cousin, Th. Jouffroy, Ravaisson, Renouvier, 
Boutroux, Sir William Hamilton, Mansel, and even Bradley, 
can all be appealed to in support of doctrines which are engaging 
philosophers of the present day. These romantic teachings are 
symptoms of dissatisfaction with the methods and results of 
our rationalistic science and philosophy, expressions of the same 
spirit of impatient discontent which is manifesting itself every- 
where in modern life. We are dissatisfied; economically, polit- 
ically, socially, morally, religiously, and intellectually dissatisfied ; 
and our philosophies are mirroring the turmoil of our souls. For 
one thing, we are tired of the old systems, idealistic and material- 
istic, rationalistic and empiristic, the old arguments, the old 
methods, the old categories, the old logic, the old terminologies, 
—sick and tired of them all. Familiarity breeds contempt in the 
world of ideas no less than in the world of things; repetition of 
the old truths and the old labels deadens the intellect,—we want 
new names for old ways of thinking. We long for change and 
are inclined to welcome every effort to begin the whole work of 
philosophy over again. But the chief ground of discontent with 
the traditional science and philosophy is to be sought in their 
theoretical results, or rather, in their supposed results. The 
yearnings of the heart are chilled by the contemplation of the 
vast machinery of a universe of which the individual forms an 
insignificant and vanishing part. Whether with Huxley we 
accept the mechanism of natural science with its claim that ‘‘the 
entire world, animate and inanimate, is the result of the mutual 
interaction, according to definite laws, of forces possessed by the 
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molecules which made up the primitive nebulosity of the uni- 
verse,” or conceive the world as an interlocked system of ideas 
realizing an absolute purpose from which there is absolutely no 
escape, the fate of the individual is sealed from the very start. 
So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehen. 
So sagten schon Sibyllen und Propheten. 
Whether we begin with moving atoms or logical concepts or 
universal purposes, the individual seems to become a mere 
phantom, a temporary arrangement of eternal particles of matter 
or the passing thought of a determined God. His beliefs, his 
yearnings, his loves and hates, his aspirations and ideals, all 
these are mere incidents, inevitable creakings and strainings, 
in the interlockings of the machinery of nature. It is not 
remarkable that, threatened to be caught in the never-stopping 
wheels, the modern man should shriek out in pain and protest 
against such a fate and refuse to have it so. The very terrible- 
ness of the conception fascinated him at first, held him spell- 
bound, and even kindled in him a spirit of exaltation, an excited 
desire to be spun along over the cataract and to be dashed against 
the rocks below. But now that the novelty has worn off, his: 
bravado is all gone. Like the Romanticists of the past century, 
he is searching for a way of escape; as the dread of Spinozism 
had driven them to fideism, mysticism, intuitionism, and moral- 
ism, so the bugbear of mechanical, logical, and teleological 
absolutism is driving the new philosophers away from the cheer- 
less abode of intellectualism in quest of a refuge where they may 


warm their hearts in the contemplation of ethical and religious. 


values and be at peace, or where they may strive to bend a 
plastic world to human needs. 

What characterizes the new currents in our contemporary 
thought is their opposition to any theory that degrades human 
life to the rdle of an epiphenomenon, that makes man a puppet, 
that leaves no place for human values. If, the pragmatist asks, 
everything, man included, is a mere effect of the primitive 
nebula or infinite substance, what becomes of moral responsi- 
bility, freedom of action, individual effort and aspiration; what,. 
indeed, of need, uncertainty, choice, novelty, and strife? An- 
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other characteristic is the interest in the living, moving, pulsating 
element of existence. Reality for the latter-day opponent of 
rationalism, no less than for his earlier brother, is not a dead, 
static thing, not a mere skeleton of bone and sinew, but flesh 
and blood, full of life and movement and never-ending change. 
This view of reality helps to intensify the distrust of the intellect 
already aroused by its failure to satisfy the longings of the will. 
Our estimate of the competence of the understanding to do 
justice to reality will, in a measure, depend upon what we believe 
reality to be; our theory of knowledge will rest upon our meta- 
physics. If we identify the world with what we experience 
objectively or subjectively, if we believe that we come face to 
face with the real in inner or outer perception or in both, and 
intelligence appears to give us a different report, we will repudiate 
intelligence. That is what some of the older Romanticists pro- 
ceeded to do: the intellect was deposed because it did not tell 
the truth. 

Not all our contemporary anti-intellectualists are, however, 
prepared to go so far. Bergson admits that science and logic 
cannot grasp the core of reality; science breaks it up, arrests it 
and schematizes it in its rigid forms. We cannot draw off the 
flowing vital process in static logical concepts. Le mot est brutal; 
just because it is universal, every definition robs the immediate 
of its individual character. Where there is life and movement, 
conceptual thinking finds its occupation gone. But this does not 
mean that intelligence is without its raison d’étre, and that the 
methods and results of natural science are to be abandoned as 
false trails. The work of the intellect is not without purpose; 
it owes its origin to practical needs; it is, as pragmatists 
have insisted, an instrument in the service of the will to 
live. And yet it is not merely such a tool for Bergson. 
Conceptual thought is well-adapted for employment in a 
dead world, and such a world confronts it in inert matter: 
here mechanism reigns and here the discursive understanding 
has cognitive value. Where there is no individuality, no inward- 
ness, nothing but dead surface, science and logic have practical 
and theoretical worth. In its own peculiar field intelligence is 
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' king. But the trouble comes when the logical mind extends its 


operations to the world in which everything is moving, growing, 
becoming, living. Baffled by the infinite variety and change of 
forms, and taking the whirling flux for illusion, the intellect 
proceeds to construct a bony skeleton, a rigid frame-work, and 
substitutes this, as the true reality, for the disturbing and un- 
pleasant temporal succession. It keeps forever reading static 
elements, eternal causes and substances, into the flux, and drop- 
ping out as mere appearance what does not fit into the logical 
scheme. Life and consciousness cannot be treated mathe- 
matically, scientifically, logically; the scientist who studies and 
analyzes them in the ordinary mathematical-physical ways, cuts 
them up, destroys them, and misses their meaning. The meta- 
physician cannot give us scientific knowledge of them; philosophy 
is and remains a direct vision of reality, a Weltanschauung in 
the literal sense of the term, intuition. Intuition is life, real 
and immediate life envisaging itself. There is something in the 
universe analogous to the creative spirit of the poet, a living 
pushing force, which eludes the mathematical intelligence and 
which can be appreciated only by a kind of divining sympathy, 
a feeling which often gets nearer to the essence of things than 
reason. A normal philosophy must do justice to both intelligence 
and intuition, for only by a union of these two faculties will the 
philosopher succeed in approximating the truth. The Critique 
of Pure Reason would be right and metaphysics would be im- 
possible if mathematical-physical knowledge were the only form 
of truth, but for Bergson, as for Fichte, Schelling, and, indeed, 
for Kant himself, there are other sources of knowledge, upon 
which a satisfactory world-view may be based. 

Bergson sharply distinguishes between intelligence and intui- 
tion, science and philosophy, and is led to do so by the cleavage 
his metaphysics makes between the world of matter and the 
world of life and mind. Like his fellow-countryman Descartes, 
he abandons the corporeal realm to mechanism; whatever of life 
and movement there is in nature is due to the élan vital that 
pushes itself through obstructing matter and flows in channels 
fashioned by itself. Matter itself is dead, life and consciousness 
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are everything but that, for to live is to create and invent. 

The dualism becomes especially marked in the case of the self 

with its free will. We cannot strap the ego, which is both a ! 
unity and a plurality, upon the conceptual frame-work used for 
the external world. The intellect looks at reality from the 
outside and can understand only such existences as have nothing 
but an outside; in the presence of the true realities it is con- 
demned to relativity and symbolism; it operates with pictures, 
rigid concepts, substitutes and symbols of the absolute; it cannot 
break itself of its habit of cutting things into strips and measuring 
and counting them. With qualities and movements, with life 
and consciousness, with the growing personality, all of which 
have to be caught on the wing, as it were, only intuition can 
i deal; intelligence can at best give us nothing but snap-shots of 
life, while intuition seizes its movement. 

The sharp distinction which Bergson makes between matter 
and mind is not always consistently adhered to in his works and 
perhaps does not represent the final form of his philosophy; but 
| as it stands, it reminds us somewhat of the dualistic metaphysics 
of Descartes. Unlike his predecessor, however, he does not 
advance upon the spiritual citadel of reality by way of logical 
arguments, but takes it by storm, seizes it by direct inner vision 
like the German Romanticists. We cannot think ourselves into 
life and mind, but must grasp them without the intervention of 
intellectual reflection, which would at once begin to block them 
‘| out. James, too, discredits the intellect; for him also philosophy 
| is more a matter of passionate vision than of logic. We must go 
| behind the conceptual function altogether; in this he is agreed 
with Bergson, but his sympathies seem to lie with Hume and 
i Mill rather than with Schelling in looking to the more primitive 
| flux of the sensational life for reality’s true shape. The French 

| philosopher looks inward for reality’s true shape, the American 
y outward. It is not true, as Hegel held, that whatever is real is 
‘ Ti rational and whatever is rational is real; whatever is experienced 


| is real. But English empiricism is no more satisfactory than 
| German rationalism, James tells us, simply because it is not 
| empirical, not radical enough, because it does violence to the 
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sensational flux, instead of taking it just as it comes. Philosophy 
should seek this kind of living understanding of the movement of 
reality, not follow science in vainly patching together fragments 
of its dead results. Radical empiricism makes for pluralism: 
experience shows us multiplicity, diversity, opposition, and not a 
block-universe, not the completely organized harmonious system 
of the Absolutists and Monists in which all differences and 
oppositions are reconciled. Pluralism takes perceptual experi- 
ence at its face value, and such experience reveals countless 
independent individual beings. The concrete perceptual flux, 
taken just as it comes, offers in our activity-situations perfectly 
comprehensible instances of causal agency. Free will means 
nothing but real novelty: we also experience perceptual novelties 
all the while. Hence there is room for chance, for novelty, for 
freedom in the world of radical experience. 

Moreover, the pluralistic universe satisfies the demands of 
our moral nature, while there is no room for morality in the 
rigorous deterministic universe of the absolutist. In such a 
world of novelty and change, in which not everything is the 
necessary effect of something else, man is free to risk realizing 
his ideal. Each concrete moral situation is something new, 
special, unique, in which the agent must eventually judge and 
act for himself. 

James bases his world-view upon the testimony of immediate 
experience and upon the demands of the human will. The 
intellect in the form of natural science and the old philosophies 
fastens a block-universe upon us, while the will cries out for 
independence and a plastic malleable world, and unanalyzed 
experience gives us the world we want. Pragmatism not only 
suggests that we trust direct experience and follow the will, but 
modifies the conception of truth to meet the situation. The 
will itself becomes the test of truth; the test of a theory, belief, 
or doctrine is its practical consequences, its effect upon us, its 
relation to the human will. ‘The possession of truth is not an 
end in itself, but only a preliminary means to other vital satis- 
factions." Always ask yourself what difference it will make in 
your experience whether you accept materialism or spiritualism, 
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determinism or free will, atheism or theism. One is a doctrine 
of despair, the other a doctrine of hope. ‘On practical prin- 
| ciples, if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the widest 
| sense of the word, it is true. Experience shows that it certainly 
| 


does work.”” “Truth in science is what gives us the maximum 

possible sum of satisfactions, taste included, but consistency both 
) with previous truth and novel fact is always the most imperious 
| claimant.” Yet consistency is not the sole criterion of truth, 
| according to James; in order to be true, a philosophy must 
satisfy other than logical demands. And] the practical, moral, 
| and religious demands favor pluralism, freedom and individual- 
| ism, spiritualism and theism. The will demands consistency, 

coherency; the will to know, the intelligence, asserts its rights 
in James,—so much of the old rationalism is still in his bones,— 
but he refuses to make intelligence the absolute judge: knowledge 
is not knowledge that does not satisfy a// the cravings of the will. 
In the case of conflict preference is to be given to what will 
satisfy the life-long hunger in the human heart. James can take 
this position because he believes that the will somehow reaches 
| down into a mysterious spiritual underworld, and that its cravings : 
| can be satisfied in the world of experience, that they can be made 
true. A belief or theory is true in so far as it can be made to work 
in the field of human experience. 


IV. 


| Peculiar to the anti-intellectualistic philosophies of the present 

| day is their antagonism to ultra-deterministic systems of any 

| kind, materialistic or idealistic. They all plead for a more 

. | | elastic universe, for a world in which human life can amount to 
| 


| something more than a mere puppet show or a drama in which 
| the characters simply play the parts cast for them. They all 
. repudiate a world in which freedom, initiative, individual respon- 
| sibility, novelty, adventure, risk, chance, romance,—life as the 
| individual unspoiled by philosophy, seems to live it,—are lacking; 
| the interest is shifted from the universal to the particular, from 
the machine-like to the organic, from the intellect to the will, 
from logic to intuition, from the theoretical to the practical, 
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from God to man. Recent Romanticism demands a world in 
which the human being shall have a fighting chance, in which 
the cards are not stacked against him from the start, in which 
things can happen that were not on the bills, which, with effort, 
he can fashion to his purposes and ideals, in which he can succeed 
and fail. It wants the world back again as it revealed itself to 
ordinary unreflecting common sense. 

There is much that is good in these new tendencies. For one 
thing they have put the old classical systems on their mettle and 
are making them justify their existence. 

Was du ererbt von deinen Viatern hast, 
Erwirb es um es zu besitzen. 
Without antagonisms, without battles to fight, philosophy easily 
falls to sleep, sinks into “‘ the deep slumber of a decided opinion.” 
Conflict is better than self-satisfied assurance or indifference. 
War is the Father of all and the King of all, in the domain of 
mind as everywhere else, and there is nothing so dead as an ac- 
cepted creed. ‘‘Both teachers and learners go to sleep at their 
post,”’ Mill is right, ‘‘as soon as there is no enemy in the field.” 
A philosophy that is done, is a philosophy that is done for. 
Des Menschen Thitigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen, 
Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh’. 

In addition to the important service which the new thinkers 
have rendered in helping to rejuvenate philosophy, they have 
also aided in focusing attention upon points that are apt to be 
lost sight of. They have again pushed to the front the question 
of the relation of natural science and philosophy, the whole 
knowledge-problem, and have emphasized the significance of 
human values in the scheme of things: questions which call for 
ever new answers with the progress of human inquiry. They 
have warned us against mistaking the universal frame-work of 
reality for reality itself, and have insisted on our keeping close to 
concrete experience. They protest against a one-sided meta- 
physic, a metaphysic that fails to do justice to all the varied 
experiences of mankind and interprets the world in terms of mere 
aspects of experience, conceiving it as a physical, logical, or 
teleological machine. They refuse to accept as complete the 
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| | account of reality written by the outward-looking intellect and 
ll to picture it in analogy with the knowing human mind. They 
accentuate the dynamic character of reality, the Heraclitean 
| world-view as against the static absolutes of the Eleatics, and 
| conceive being in analogy with the human will. 

All these points and many others in the writings of the newest 
reformers of philosophy are well taken and have been emphasized 
) again and again in the history of speculation. The new doctrines 

are not new in principle, as we have seen, and their champions 
often thunder too much in the index. The motives behind their 
) wholesale distrust of the intellect are fear of depreciation of 
| standard moral and religious values, a preconceived metaphysics 
and an all-too narrow conception of intelligence. Distrust of 
reason based on cravings of the will is not necessarily a bona fide 
distrust. It is not rational to discredit the intelligence because 
it fails to give us the world we want, or the heaven we want, or 
| the God we want. The direst need cannot make black white 
though it may persuade us to paint it white. Nor does the fact 
that hypotheses happen to please the will to believe, or succeed 
in this sense, make these hypotheses true. The will to be de- 
ceived, though it may stifle the will to know, does not make 
truth. It is necessary to give reasons for taking the side of the 
will to believe, that is, to appeal to the intelligence, the same 
| intelligence that has helped to free us from the slavery of nature 
: | and the slavery of our own superstitions. Such an appeal is 
| made by every anti-intellectualist, yes, by every pragmatist 
who asks us to accept his theory because it is rational, because 
it accounts for the facts as he sees the facts, because it is true,— 
! true in the old sense of the word. 
| It may be held that where knowledge leaves us in the lurch, 
| faith comes into its own, that of two equally unprovable hy- 
| potheses that one is to be accepted which works in the sense of 
| satisfying ethical and religious needs. As a piece of practical 


advice to be followed or not, philosophy need not concern itself 
| with this statement. But there is objection to calling the hy- 
| pothesis true because it chimes in with our desires or works in 
that way. Truth and utility are not the same, and it does not 
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add to our understanding of things to identify them. We may 
interpret utility so as to include in it logical consistency and 
scientific verification, refusing to accept anything as érue that does 
not satisfy the will for consistency as well as explain the facts 
of our experience. But in that case we are simply abandoning 
the pragmatic test and adopting a time-honored rationalistic 
standard. We may refuse to accept anything as true that does 
not satisfy both the will for intelligibility and the moral and 
religious will, but we can do that only in case the thing does 
not really satisfy the will to understand. The mere fact that a 
theory leaves no room for free will, pluralism, immortality, or 
God, does not make it false, even though belief in such ideas 
should happen to help us over the dismal places in life. What 
satisfies the will to believe in God may not satisfy the will to 
understand our world of experience. The will to believe must 
itself be rendered intelligible; reasons must be given for accept- 
ing its demands, and these reasons must satisfy the will to know. 
And reasons are always given, even by faith-philosophers; they 
construct a world for us in which the will to believe will not con- 
stitute an irrational element. Kant accepted the categorical im- 
perative and its implications because he believed in a rational 
universe and because a universe did not seem intelligible to him 
in which human reason could demand an irrational thing, a 
meaningless law. 

It would, however, be a valid objection against the competence 
of the intellect if it could be shown that it falsifies reality, that it 
compels us to construct a world-view that simply is not true. 
Such an objection presupposes the possession of a metaphysic or 
other sources of knowledge which we are able to oppose to the 
conclusions of reason as something more real and authoritative. 
If the intelligence saddles us with a block-universe and there is 
no block-universe, intelligence ought to be drummed out of 
camp. But the question quite naturally arises: Does the human 
understanding really squeeze all life out of existence and leave 
us nothing but a bony skeleton? Does rational thought demand 
an absolutely closed system, one in which nothing exists that was 
not there before, nothing that cannot be deduced in principle, 
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without a remainder, from pre-existent elements? Does it follow 
from the very nature of reason that what now is always has been 
and always will be, that there is nothing new under the sun, 
that the new is nothing but a re-arrangement of the old? If we 
define reality in the first place, as rigid, inert blocks of matter 
that can be pushed and pulled and nothing else, it follows that 
nothing can come out of it that was not there before. If we 
conceive reality as mind, and mind as a thing, as something that 
can do nothing unless pushed by something else, or as a static 
universal purpose, then, again, the world is a closed system, 
nothing can come into it that was not already there before. But 
we are not compelled to define reality in either way, and human 
intelligence is not by nature forced to conceive it so; it is com- 
pelled only to accept the consequences of such a definition if 
such a definition be accepted. Moreover, this is not the view of 
reality which the great historical systems have given us; to 
construe them in this sense is to misconstrue them. It is true, 
the human mind has its ways of thinking; our very problems 
follow from the nature of our thought and certain results follow. 
There is not a single faith-philosopher, intuitionist, or pragmatist 
who does not think in these general human ways, who does not 
try hard to be consistent, who does not look out for similarities 
and differences in his experiences, who does not single out and 
hold fast certain phases of them, and who does not relate them 
in definite ways. The mind has its ways, and some of these 
ways, if left to themselves, tend to stretch reality upon a static 
Procrustean frame to make it fit; there is always danger of one- 
sidedness in intelligence, that, instinct-like, it will spin the same 
old web around everything it meets, that it will apply everywhere 
the methods which Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Bergson allow it 
to use in the dead world, that it will try to handle life and con- 
sciousness as it would handle its corpses. There is this danger, 
and the thinker who deals largely in abstract formulas often 
succumbs to it. But it is just the business of philosophy to 
avoid this very danger, to apply the methods intelligently; the 
cure for intelligence is more intelligence. 

There is nothing whatever in the nature of the human mind to 
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force it to reduce all reality to dead blocks that can be counted, 
arranged in order, and measured. There is nothing to hinder it 
from doing justice to the dynamic, living, flowing, galloping 
phase of experience, to that phase about which the new philos- 
ophers are so much concerned. Rationalism is not fatally bound 
to the mathematical-physical method of procedure and static 
absolutes, nor prevented by any presuppositions from reaching 
the conception of a dynamic and developing universe. Hegel 
assumed such a world and made reason move to keep step with it, 
or, rather, he could not hinder reason from keeping step, for, 
in his opinion, rational thought is just such a dynamic process 
as the world. No Romanticist can be more pronounced in his 
distrust of mere intelligence than was he of the Verstand, and 
more insistent on avoiding its pit-falls. But he was not, on that 
account, ready to throw thinking overboard and to take on faith 
and intuition as pilots; reason itself provided the remedy for 
the short-sightedness of the discursive understanding as he con- 
ceived it: die Wunden die die Vernunft schlagt heilt sie auch. 

But whether or not Hegel succeeded in his attempt to reproduce 
in thought the dynamic cosmic process, human reason does not 
demand a static world for its satisfaction. Nor must we, to be 
rational, conceive reality, in analogy with the mind of the logician, 
as a fleshless and bloodless skeleton of categories, or reduce it to 
a passionless contemplative God. Rationalism has as its aim 
the interpretation of experience as it finds it; it seeks to under- 
stand it, to render it intelligible, to put certain questions to the 
given and to answer them. It does not seek to spin reality out 
of a priori truths, to construct a conceptual system independently 
of experience, to shut its eyes and stop up its ears and just think 
the world out in the dark, as it were. No rationalist has ever 
done such a thing; if anyone has ever pretended to be able to 
create a philosophy blind-folded, we may safely class him among 
the tribe of mediums, clairvoyants, and leger-de-main artists. 
Rationalism proposes to look experience squarely in the face, 
to see things as they are and then to understand them in the 
only sense in which human beings can understand them, that is, 
in their manifold relations to one another. It will not reject 
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any methods or sources of experiencing that promise to throw 
light on its business, be they intellectual, artistic or religious 
intuitions, but it will not accept any one of them without criti- 
cism, any more than it will accept ordinary sense-experience 
offhand. 

And, so far as I can see, no new school of philosophy attempts 
to force its intuitions or wills to believe upon us without giving 
reasons for our accepting these methods of knowledge rather than 
others: the only question is whether or not the reasons are 
adequate. There is always some more or less rational theory 
behind the view that pure experience, or immediate experience, 
or intellectual intuition, or sympathetic artistic feeling, or moral 
or religious faith, gives us the clearest and truest insight into 
reality. Blind faith in witches and demons is not accepted on 
its own testimony by those in whom the will to know is strong, 
and no alleged experience is going to pass unchallenged that 
cannot give an account of itself. 

The inner experiences emphasized and variously named by 
Fichte, Schelling, Bergson, and countless others, the inner psychic 
life of man himself, cannot be cast aside or reduced to mere 
appearance unless there is ample cognitive warrant for so doing. 
The protests of the new movements against the mechanization 
of life and mind may be justified, but they are not protests 
against intelligence and rationalism; rationalism itself has pro- 
tested against a static and mechanical view in the persons of a 
long line of illustrious thinkers ever since the days of Plato. And 
the protests of the reformers against a spiritual block-universe, 
against the atomic conception of mental life or the idea of a 
teleological despotism ruled by an arch-purpose, may be justified, 
but it is not a valid protest against rationalism, which is in no 
wise compelled to look at mental life in such a wooden way. 
Rationalism is committed to nothing but the business of under- 
standing experience, of putting questions to it, not such as any 
fool may ask but only such as a wise man can answer. 

It is true, reason can operate only in a rational world, in a 
world in which there is likeness besides difference, unity besides 
plurality, permanence besides change. It does not demand a 
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dead, static world for its work-shop; it is not baffled by life and 
change and evolution, even by creative evolution and novelty, 
provided creation and novelty are not absolutely capricious: 
in a topsy-turvy world reason would grow dizzy and shut its 
eyes. With absolute caprice, with novelty that is utterly without 
rhyme or reason, that appears and disappears at random and is 
absolutely unrelated to anything else, neither intelligence nor 
intuition can do anything whatsoever. There is no meaning in 
novelty except in relation with the old: where there is no oldness 
there can be no newness. And one looks in vain for any such 
miracles in the recent philosophies. Even Bergson’s creative 
principle does not really create out of nothing, like a bolt from 
the blue; it contains in itself an infinite number of possibilities, 
potentialities; it is big with the past, and, like the Aristotelian 
entelechies and the Leibnizian monads, it is big with the future. 
And it is not absolutely capricious: it battles with obstreperous 
matter and it cannot help pushing through, so much of law there 
is in it, and, what is more, it is bound to win the fight. The meta- 
physical reality changes, it is true, but its changes are not ir- 
rational; it has developed into instinct in animals and into 
intelligence in man; its march is upward, it corrects its mistakes, 
eradicates the evil, and perfects itself. In man it has succeeded 
in breaking through the rigid mechanism of matter and in raising 
itself to freedom. New creations arise, but they are not un- 
related to the demands of the situation; they come when and 
where they are needed. ‘‘From thorns men do not gather grapes 
or figs from thistles.”” An absolutely irrational durée might 
suddenly stop creating, explode, go into nothing and refuse to 
come back; its creations might be like the frenzies of a madman. 
It is true, rationalism would still seek to find some uniformity in 
its whims, it would indeed attempt to rationalize its freakish 
behavior, to find some method in its madness, or abandon the 
task of knowing altogether. The entrance of novelty will not, 
however, put a quietus on rational inquiry. The phenomena of 
life and the phenomena of consciousness may be unique events 
in comparison with mechanical occurrence, and rationalism will 
have to admit their uniqueness if it cannot reduce them to a 
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single principle. It is not the business of human reason to 
falsify the world of experience, but to understand it; it keeps 
before itself the ideal of unity and simplicity, but it is not bound 
to bury all differences in a single grave. It is itself a unity in 
diversity, a one and many, and it will not do violence to its own 
nature. 

There is nothing to hinder us from calling the method of 
thought which results in the mechanization of experience inéelli- 
gence and giving another name to the function or functions 
through which we reach a different conception. We may dis- 
tinguish, if we will, between intelligence and intuition, Verstand 
and Vernunft, regarding the former as the method of scientific 
study, the latter as the source of metaphysical knowledge of a 
higher order. But the distinction would be an artificial one, the 
very kind of distinction against which Romanticists inveigh as 
cutting up what cannot be cut up. There can be no intuition 
that is absolutely devoid of intelligence, no philosophy, no 
knowledge, where intellect is dumb. Radical empiricism, naive 
realism, and intuitionism, all represent an effort to get directly 
at the heart of things, all are expressions of an intense longing 
for reality, symptoms of metaphysical home-sickness. Rational- 
ism can accept any one or all of these heroic attempts at taking 
reality by storm,—if they can pass muster. But can any expe- 
rience, pure, immediate, or intuitive, be made the basis of philo- 
sophical truth without being inspected by the same intelligence 
that operates in ordinary life; can this intelligence be silenced, 
can it lose itself in mere unintelligent mystical gazing, and if it 
can, of what use will it ever be to science or philosophy? No 
theory that endeavors, as every theory must, to validate its 
methods and sources of knowledge, can or does refuse to reflect 
upon its immediate experiences, to analyze them for us, to tell us 
how they are constituted, and to employ categories in doing all 
this. The pure experience as described by the new philosophers 
is not an experience at all, but the product of analysis and reflec- 
tion, the result of the very conceptual operations which they 
condemn. The voice is Heraclitus’s voice, but the hand is the 
hand of Parmenides. 
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The true reality, we are told, is unanalyzable, alive, full of 
qualities, many and yet one. It must be directly experienced, 
lived, or intuited. But merely living it is not intuiting it, as 
that process is described by Bergson. Intuition already includes 
reflection, and this implies a number of mental operations such as 
recognition, memory, comparison, analysis and synthesis, the 
same operations that are employed in knowing the outer world. 
Only a philosopher can intuit, see the one in the many, and only 
a genius among philosophers, it seems. Bergson himself tells us 
that, compared with what memory adds, the original stock of the 
intuition would be quite small. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that the philosopher does not merely experience, envisage, 
gaze, lose himself in mystical contemplation and remain lost 
there: he writes books, describes what he discovers, tells us his 
story, and constructs a system. How that can be done without 
the critical and logical employment of intelligence, it is hard to 
see. It is not done; the discredited discursive understanding 
performs its functions in the accustomed ways, trying to render 
the situation intelligible. It assumes that the inner experience 
is the true reality; it assumes that it is the same in others as in 
ourselves; it assumes that what is found in man lies at the very 
core of things; it assumes that the principle is a creative prin- 
ciple, that it creates new qualities, that it makes progress, that it 
subdivides matter, that inorganic existence is mind come to rest, 
congealed mind, that souls are ceaselessly created by the rolling 
of the great current of life through matter and the forming of 
brooklets, as it were. All this is thinking, the same kind of think- 
ing that is employed in the effort to understand the world of 
dead things. 

If, however, it is insisted that the intellect reveals to us only 
an external world, physical objects in causal-mechanical relation, 
then it is true that it does not tell us the whole story. And if the 
intellect paralyzes everything it lays its eyes on, stops motion, 
kills life, butchers reality, then, indeed, scientific thinking is 
inadequate and there is need of a special method or the abandon- 
ment of philosophy. The Romanticists are right in throwing 
logic and concepts overboard, or at least in limiting their depra- 
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dations to the field of things already dead, if conceptual thought 
is guilty of playing such havoc. They are right in holding that 
sense-perception is not the sole source and sense-perceived things 
not the sole objects of knowledge. A being capable only of 
looking outward would miss a body of experiences which mere 
outward-gazing intelligence can never reach. Living conscious- 
ness is an event in the world which living consciousness alone 
can know. If there can be science only where there are static 
absolutes, then every attempt to treat life and mind scientifically 
must be a falsification of them and science had better let them 
alone. 

But it is not necessary to take such a one-sided view of intel- 
ligence and knowledge. Science is not limited to outward per- 
ception. Intelligence is not limited to the function of chopping 
things up and counting, measuring, and arranging the bits; 
synthesis is as much its function as analysis. The two functions 
imply each other, one is impossible without the other; how could 
there be counting, measuring, and arranging without either? It 
is true, the intellect can never reproduce the original experience 
as it appears in inner or outer perception; all the science and 
philosophy in the world will not enable the blind man to experi- 
ence colors in his thoughts as he would if he actually saw them. 
But it is not the aim of thinking to photograph experiences: 
thinking does not intend to repeat the work of perception, but to 
illuminate and interpret perception, to analyze and synthetize, 
to discover similarities and differences, to determine the various 
relations existing between what is given. Even though the mind 
longs for flesh and blood pictures of reality, for sensuous images, 
and keeps close to them in its thinking, the purpose of thought is 
never to reinstate the original experiences just as they were 
experienced, or to create new ones after the manner of the real- 
istic painter, that is, to give its thought complete perceptual 
expression again. Indeed, it may well be asked which of the 
many possible experiences is to be reinstated, the experience of 
the ignorant unreflecting mind or the experience of the trained 
thinker? It is not true that if we could observe all natural 
processes, we should need no science to explain them. 
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V. 


Our conclusion then would be this: If anyone finds grounds 
for supposing that the object of rationalism is to deduce a world 
from a priori principles, to construct an absolute system inde- 
pendently of experience, his hostility to it is fully justified. The 
aim of all thinking is to interpret experience as we find it, not to 
spin it out of an a priori principle. We are in search of theories, 
and, if the thing is possible, of a universal theory that will help 
us to understand what is; and such theories must be laid on the 
foundations of experience; they cannot hang in mid-air. And 
though the mind longs for certainty and has for its ideal a system 
of interrelated judgments, present-day rationalism cannot and 
does not lay claim to the possession of complete truth. Again, 
human thinking has its ways or habits, and rationalism is right 
in recognizing such habits or categories of thought. But they 
are not mere arbitrary forms and they do not falsify the real. 
It is natural to suppose that a mind that has grown up in the 
world should have caught something of its spirit; it is hard to 
see how a mind could have formed habits in a world that has no 
habits, or how a mind could live in an environment that knows 
no law and yet conceive it as obedient to law. If to categorize the 
world is to falsify it, we are confronted with the double miracle of a 
sane mind being born in bedlam and remaining sane in bedlam. 

Moreover, if rationalism is taken to mean the degradation of 
the seeming diversity of experience to mere illusion and the 
absolute domination of concrete particulars by an abstraction, 
call it matter, energy, spirit, or God, the protests of pluralism 
are just. Unity without plurality is death, as plurality without 
unity is chaos. Indeed, thinking itself would be as absolutely 
dumb in the presence of absolute monotony as in the presence 
of absolute chaos. And so would sense-perception and feeling 
and intuition. Rationalism does not compel us to reduce all 
processes to a single principle; a world of differences, opposi- 
tions, changes is not an irrational world. It is true that knowl- 
edge would be impossible in a world in which there are no unities 
and uniformities, but it is just as true that it would be impos- 
sible in a world in which there is neither difference nor change. 
Rationalism does not prescribe the goal and path of science 
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or philosophy a priori; it does not fasten the mind in the strait 
jacket of mathematical-physical method, it does not compel 
us to reduce biology, psychology, and history to physics, it 
does not force us to reduce everything to static absolutes 
and block-universes. It leaves ample room for adventure and 
change; it takes experience as it comes and finds rhyme and 
reason in it. Even if nature and her laws were conceived as 
constantly changing, rationalism would not give up the ghost 
so long as there remained the possibility of discovering a law 
of change in the changing laws. Only in case there were no 
law of change, if nature were utterly lawless, would rationalism 
fail. But in that case, all the other philosophies,—pragmatism, 
intuitionism, and the rest,—would go down with the wreck, for 
every one of them is an attempt to understand experience, and 
none of them could thrive in an irrational world. And in such a 
world as that nothing would work. 

The fundamental postulate of rationalism is that experience 
is somehow intelligible, that all genuine problems are somehow 
and sometime soluble; if reason can ask them intelligibly, reason 
can answer. But the demand for rationality does not neces- 
sarily preclude the possibility of freedom, responsibility, change, 
novelty, evolution, and piay into the hands of absolute deter- 
minism. It is true, if reality is broken up into a physical series of 
causes and effects or into a mental series of the same character, 
then the concrete particular, thing or person, is caught in the 
clutches of circumstance, be they mechanical or teleological. 
Whether he is coerced by the physical machinery or by a uni- 
versal purpose, man is equally a slave. But why should we 
interpret our categories of cause, purpose, and evolution in 
such a wooden way and insist on seeing everything, life and 
consciousness included, in the form of static absolutes? To 
conceive them so is to take a decidedly narrow and unhistorical 
view of reason and intelligence and to give an easy victory to 
mechanism. The way of escape from the block-universe is not 
through Romanticism but through a broad-minded rationalistic 
philosophy. 


FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE COPERNICAN REVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHY.'! 


T is a commonplace of our philosophical tradition that Kant 
marks a turning point in the history of modern thought. 
The Kantian and post-Kantian systems are forces with which 
we have to reckon at the present day, if only by way of attack 
and criticism, while the earlier theories of the modern period, 
though not lacking in suggestion, are generally taken to represent 
standpoints and methods which have been definitely transcended, 
and are now chiefly valuable for the light which they shed upon 
the subsequent development of philosophy. Kant himself was 
so impressed with the importance of the new principle which 
he introduced into philosophy that he spoke of it as a revolution 
comparable to that which Copernicus had brought about in 
astronomy. And, in spite of occasional dissenting voices, this 
verdict seems to have been generally accepted, not only by his 
immediate successors, but also by philosophers of the present 
day. We all know to what an extent the Critical philosophy 
absorbed the thought of Germany during the past generation, 
and how largely it has influenced there the most various depart- 
ments of thought. In the other countries of Europe and amongst 
ourselves, Kant’s thought has been an important influence, though 
nowhere has its authority been so great as in the country of its 
birth. Just now Kant seems to be paying the penalty for the in- 
fallibility which the very letter of his system was in some quarters 
supposed to possess; and particularly in the English-speaking 
world there have of late been a good many writers who call in 
question the traditional estimate of his philosophy, and deny 
that his method leads to any significant results. Has the Critical 
philosophy really become antiquated? Has its method no longer 
any importance for the problems of the present day? It will, 
I think, contribute something to the answer of these questions 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association at Columbia University, 
December, 1912. 
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if we endeavor to define in general terms the nature of the new 
principle which it introduced into philosophy. 

Kant’s own statement of the nature of the change which he 
had brought about is well known. Whereas previous philosophy 
had proceeded on the assumption that the mind is determined in 
the process of knowledge by an object external to itself, his 
philosophy is the proof that the object must conform to the con- 
ditions prescribed by the knowing mind. Thus the centre of the 
philosophical universe is changed from the object to the knowing 
subject: we have to recognize that the understanding gives laws 
to nature. Now, if Kant is himself the final authority regarding 
the meaning of his philosophy, and if this statement is to be 
taken literally as complete and final, then one would be justified 
in feeling that his new principle is of questionable validity. 
Indeed, if this is the sum and substance of the Critical philosophy, 
we may fairly ask, what real advance in method it represents. 
The ‘mind’ in the sense of the older philosophy, has no advantage 
as a principle of explanation over the merely external object. 
Mere subjectivism is no advance on mere objectivism: they rest 
on the same fundamental assumptions and have so much in 
common that their differences are almost negligible. That the 
subject constructs its object, or that the mind makes nature, is 
not a formula which can claim to yield any fundamentally new 
insight or, so long as words are employed in their usual sense, 
which makes any real contribution to our understanding of the 
nature of experience. 

One may well hesitate, however, to accept this off-hand state- 
ment from Kant as an adequate representation of the central 
doctrine of his system. In truth, it seems quite evident that he 
himself never fully realized the extent of the revolution which he 
inaugurated, or how complete a revision of the old assumptions 
the results of his method necessitated. To understand Kant’s 
thought we have to go beyond his isolated statements, and try 
to catch the drift of his logic as a whole. If we confine ourselves 
to a citation of passages it is easy to prove almost anything we 
wish—certainly a very simple matter to convict Kant of ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies. But, to see the critical philosophy 
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in its setting, one must look before and after: to the common 
assumptions as well as to the points of difference of the early 
rationalists and empiricists; to the conclusions which have proved 
fruitful for a later time, but which he never expresses without 
qualifications, though clearly enough suggested by the logic of 
his principles. 

Kant begins clearly enough with the ordinary dualism, which 
was common to both the earlier schools of modern philosophy; 
and at first he appears to be bringing together in a merely 
mechanica! way elements derived from these historical sources. 
Experience appears as a compound, made up by the union of 
sensational and rational elements. Then, since the form of 
experience is more important than its matter, the form-giving 
element, the mind, becomes for Kant the all-important factor. 
The professed object of the inquiry then comes to be to discover 
the transcendental elements which the mind contributes to 
experience. But, as one can see through the perspective afforded 
by the intervening time, the significance of the Critical philosophy 
is not dependent upon its success in carrying out this program, 
but is due to the fact that the logic of its procedure transformed 
the standpoint from which this problem had been formulated, 
and thus revealed that the problem itself was not a genuine one. 
It is doubtless always difficult for anyone who has reached a new 
and fruitful conception to see clearly its full bearing or signifi- 
cance, and to estimate objectively the relative importance of 
the various elements contained in it. In Kant’s case, moreover, 
this difficulty was intensified by certain personal characteristics: 
by natural caution and conservatism, and by a certain love for 
machinery and for analytic distinctions which often confuse 
rather than aid the progress of his thought. It is as if there were 
two Kants, the mechanically minded, pedantic Kénigsberg 
professor, who as Fichte remarked, was only a ‘drei-viertel Kopf,’ 
and the bearer of the world-transforming thought, Kant, ‘der 
alles Zermalmender.’ It is of course with the latter that the 
history of philosophy is concerned; and this implies that it must 
direct attention to the spirit rather than to the letter of the sys- 
tem, often emphasizing what is suggested, rather than what is 
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asserted explicitly, and everywhere bringing its results into 
relation to the problems of our own time. 

From this point of view, it is at once evident that the revolution 
which Kant inaugurated, was the direct result of his employment 
of the critical method in philosophy. That method is not con- 
cerned with the problem of showing how experience is constructed 
by the application of the universal forms and categories of the 
mind to an unrelated manifold of sensation, though of course 
abundant justification for this interpretation can be found in 
Kant. His real method of procedure, however, 7. e., the pro- 
cedure by means of which he obtained fruitful results, assumes 
knowledge and its organization, and proceeds by reflective 
analysis to bring to light the assumptions which are involved in 
it as constructive principles. The method implies quite a dif- 
ferent logic from that based on the old laws of thought which were 
presupposed alike by both empiricists and rationalists. The 
analysis that both these schools regarded as the only valid pro- 
cedure of thought was a mechanical process of division, an 
analysis that based itself on the doctrine of external relations, 
and was therefore unable consistently to recognize any synthesis.! 
The reflective analysis which Kant employs recognizes the 
presence and operation of synthetic principles, and is concerned 
to bring these to expression and to determine their significance 
and function. 

The critical method, then, does not attempt to construct 
knowledge or to prove its existence, but to formulate and systema- 
tize its necessary assumptions. Kant took his stand on the 
science of his time, on the mathematics and physics, which 
seemed to him to offer results that were both definite and certain. 
He saw that these sciences rest upon certain synthetic principles, 

1 It is interesting to see how this old logic influences both the thought of Hume 
and of Leibniz, both of whom aided Kant in perceiving the indispensable character 
of synthesis. Hume's examination of the principle of causality convinced him 
that synthesis is indispensable to knowledge. But synthesis cannot be justified 
in terms of the old logic of external relations, and as he never thinks of questioning 
this position, he is compelled to pronounce the apparent synthesis a “fiction.” 
Leibniz, while recognizing that judgments concerning matters of fact are synthetic, 


refuses them the full rank and title of knowledge, since they lack the old analytic 
marks of universality and necessity. 
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which are a priori in the sense that, as general assumptions, they 
determine the form and method of the whole procedure of 
knowledge. These a priori principles are justified by the function 
they perform: they are seen to be indispensable conditions of a 
rational experience. It is true that the old Adam in Kant leads 
him to make heroic attempts to ascribe a priority in the old 
rationalistic sense to these principles, as pure rational concepts 
and judgments, valid quite apart from any application to empir- 
ical fact. But all such attempts to ascribe some kind of peculiar 
sanctity to these principles, to make them absolute, is funda- 
mentally opposed to the logic of the critical method. The tran- 
scendental method, which confines itself to an analysis of experi- 
ence, knows nothing of these absolute distinctions of kind be- 
tween one species of truth and another, and is therefore not called 
upon to furnish a metaphysical theory to support the claims of 
certain propositions to possess absolute certainty and necessity 
in their own right. The only kind of justification it can afford 
is derived from experience; the only kind of necessity it can 
discover is hypothetical in character. Since a rational experience 
such as physics presents to us is real and genuine knowledge, 
the principles which underlie it must also be valid categories of 
reason. It will be noted that on this point also the critical 
method marks the beginning of a profound revolution regarding 
the nature of truth. The older view is that certain privileged 
experiences (necessary conceptions or judgments, clear and 
distinct ideas, etc.) have truth, as it were a quality, attaching to 
them in their own right and in their individual character. This 
truth is, of course, absolute, in the sense that it does not depend 
upon anything else and is once for all contained in the starting 
point. Inquiry is supposed to set out from such centers of 
absolute certainty, proceeding, as we have seen, by analysis, to the 
discovery of new truth. Now the critical method in Kant’s hands 
brushes aside that view of truth, substituting for it the con- 
ception of a hypothetical working body of truth that becomes 
more complete and concrete with the progress of inquiry. There 
are no propositions which are true in themselves or necessary in 
themselves. Knowing is essentially a process of trying out 
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assumptions in actually dealing with reality. The categories are 
simply the most general assumptions of all rational experience, 
the principles of synthesis which are universal in their application, 
They are necessary in the sense that they are indispensable, 
a@ priori in the sense of being basal presuppositions which deter- 
mine the form and character of our concrete experience. More- 
over, it follows that if the categories are justified only by their 
results, they are not beyond criticism: they must be capable of 
being criticised by their results. When the old a@ priori view of 
truth is abandoned, the language of the old dispensation regarding 
the immutability of principles is simply an anachronism. From 
the standpoint of the critical method, the category cannot be 
regarded as a dead and unyielding form, which is once for all 
there and admits of no expansion or modification. The category 
of causality, for example, is not an immutable principle which 
has remained unaltered from generation to generation; or some- 
thing that can be transferred unmodified from one realm of fact 
to another. It is a principle that has undergone constant re- 
definition in the reflective advance of inquiry; and, although 
called by the same name, it takes on a new form and a new 
significance in the various sciences. It is essential to the advance 
of knowledge, then, that there should go hand in hand with 
construction a process of criticism by means of which the nature 
of the functioning category is not merely brought to conscious- 
ness, but through which it is modified, reconstructed, adapted 
progressively to the facts with which it has todeal. This critical 
movement of thought is not limited to what we call philosophy: 
it must function also within the inquiries of the special sciences 
if these methods of investigation are to be prevented from becom- 
ing mechanical and unfruitful. 

The critical method, then, has the task not only of discovering 
the categories but also of criticising and reconstituting them. 
Or, rather, these two processes are inseparably joined in the one 
critical movement. Kant, however, never recognized this neces- 
sary consequence of his own method. For him the categories 
set down in his own table formed as it were a kind of rigid frame- 
work of the understanding, furnishing the final and complete 
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expression of the conditions of possible experience. This limita- 
tion in view seems to be the result, at least in part, of the serious- 
ness with which he took the science of his time. He assumed as 
unquestionable that physics afforded the final and complete 
account of phenomena in space and time, and that accordingly 
all that criticism could do was to recognize in its assumptions 
the total system of rational principles. Like some contemporary 
philosophers, he identified the standpoint of a special science 
with logical procedure in general. Consequently, it seemed 
possible to him to give a fixed list of categories which should 
mark off the definite boundaries of the island of the knowable. 

But the figure of knowledge as an island has no application 
as soon as it is recognized that the categories are neither absolute 
nor immutable, but hypothetical principles which undergo modi- 
fication in the development of experience. Only if the twelve 
apostolic categories left no genuine problems unsolved, could we 
suppose that they exhaust the possibilities of experience. Kant 
himself recognized that there are problems left over: beyond the 
understanding is the reason. It is true that he is primarily 
occupied in criticising reason as a faculty of illusion; but he also 
gives to reason a valid function and use within the field of experi- 
ence. This function is regulative, not constitutive; it reveals the 
incompleteness of the solutions offered by the understanding, 
and thus suggests new problems and lines of advance. If the 
regulative use of reason does not for Kant extend so far as to 
suggest new categories, this is because he is already convinced 
that the number of categories cannot exceed twelve. It remains 
true, however, that in this conception of reason as functioning 
within the field of experience we have at least a hint of that 
immanent dialectic of thought in virtue of which it strives to 
organize its experience in terms of more and more adequate 
categories.' 

Philosophy, accordingly, finds its place and function as a 

In maintaining the necessity of proceeding as if experience were constituted in 
accordance with certain categories, Kant is justifying the use of these categories 
by the same method, and as fully and completely, as he established the validity of 


his so-called ‘constitutive’ categories. The method of the ‘als ob’ is simply the 
hypothetical procedure. 
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criticism of the categories. As we have already seen, the critical 
movement is not something peculiar to philosophy as a distinct 
mode of inquiry: it is organically involved in all science. The 
difference between the critical procedure of philosophy and the 
special sciences is one of degree, not one of kind. In the first 
place, these sciences are more frequently occupied in employing 
and applying their principles than in criticising them; criticism 
of categories is usually an incident for them, not their main 
undertaking. But for philosophy criticism is a deliberate and 
self-conscious method. This is not to assert that philosophy 
is not called upon to construct, but rather that it constructs 
through criticism. It presupposes the constructions of ordinary 
thought and of the sciences, and undertakes by means of criti- 
cism to reconstruct and carry the work of interpretation further. 
And, secondly, philosophy is able to carry forward the work of 
criticism, and thus to differentiate itself from the special sciences, 
by generalizing the problem of criticism, and thus freeing it 
from the restrictions and limitations which belong to the special 
point of view. It seeks to understand the fundamental organizing 
principles of experience and of reality in their systematic inter- 
relations as they exist in the ordinary beliefs of mankind, and, 
in a more explicit and clearly defined form, in the systems of the 
various sciences, and to construct as best it may, some kind of a 
systematic view which will bring these various functions and 
phases of experience into relation to each other. To the extent 
that philosophy succeeds in generalizing the problem of knowledge 
it can claim the right to criticise the assumptions of any particular 
science. This is not a question regarding the claims of ‘science’ and 
‘philosophy’, taken as two distinct species of knowledge; it is 
simply a statement that if one studies the systematic relations 
of knowledge one may rightfully claim to have learned something 
which will have a bearing and application in a particular case. 

I cannot refrain from remarking that philosophers are as a rule 
too modest regarding the results and achievements of their own 
subject. It has become the fashion to emphasize in a kind of 
low-spirited mood the failures of philosophy; and in the same 
breath to sigh for the kind of results that are attained by science. 
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Or, again, we propose to remedy our ills by following the example 
of science. Is it not possible that at least some of this complaint is 
based on a misunderstanding of the kind of results which we have 
a right to expect from philosophy ? And is it not also possible 
that we fail to appreciate fully the service which philosophy has 
rendered and is rendering to science in the broadest sense of that 
term? This is too broad a subject to be discussed here; but I 
should like to relate this digression to the main subject of my 
paper by saying that the process of criticism and transformation 
of view which is now so active within the special sciences may 
fairly, I think, be described as the application of conceptions 
and points of view whose genesis we have been following in the 
Kantian philosophy. Perhaps its most essential feature is seen 
in the recognition by scientific men that they have been employ- 
ing categories which are not absolute in character, but which 
must be subjected to reflection and criticism. 

In assigning to philosophy the task of critisicing the general 
categories of experience one must guard against the suggestion of 
subjectivity which the word ‘experience’ seems to carry with it. 
But it is surely only an antiquated theory of experience which 
prevents us from recognizing that categories are not subjective 
thoughts, but enter as constituting principles into the nature of 
things. Moreover, the new theory of logic carries with it a new 
view of reality. Leibniz had pointed out that individual things 
are not isolated particulars, simple or bare identities, but that their 
individuality is just the expression of their place in a system. 
Now realities of this relational, representing type can only be 
known through a category, or rather through a developing system 
of categories. Kant's doctrine of categories is thus the comple- 
ment and the proof of Leibniz’s insight. Taken together, they 
imply that reality is not an aggregation of things in themselves, 
but an organization of possible objects of experience. Neither 
concrete things, nor any real elements into which they can be 
analyzed, are simple unrelated reals, which might be defined in 
their immediacy and isolation without committing oneself to any- 
thing further. Since the real is what stands in relations, the proc- 
ess of knowledge must consist in developing these relations, It 
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must therefore be essentially synthetic in character. But, since 

the individual thing has many sides, or aspects, to attempt to deal } 

with these without analysis would only bring confusion. In the 

development of knowledge, then, analysis and synthesis must 

constantly supplement each other; or rather they are only com- 

plementary sides of the one movement of experience. In order 

to understand anything, one must follow out its detail in different 

directions, everywhere drawing distinctions and taking account 

of parts. But if this process is anything more than mechanical, 

t. e., if it is an intelligent effort to understand, the analysis will 

be guided throughout by an idea of a whole of some sort, the 

more precise nature of which is progressively defined as the work 

of understanding advances. 
One must accordingly recognize that in order to know it is nec- | 

| essary to adopt some point of view, to interpret the nature and 

) connections of things in terms of some conception or category. 


But the category, regarded as the form under which we know, 
does not construct the object, or introduce into the real world 
| relations which are foreign to its real nature. The point of 
it view of individual experience presupposes the organized world 
mii) i of real objects; and the development of rational life, both in 
tt | | the individual and the race, is the progressive recognition of the 
i } nature of that organization. But it is necessary to add that 
iW this recognition of a rational order without us is not attained 
| | | through mere contemplation. To advance towards an under- 
| th) standing of the objective order involves an active process of 


ih | | 1, interpretation, and requires the systematic codrdination of data 
i | 1B afforded by all our methods of seeking and experimenting, both 
Wi practical and theoretical. The determination of the real is an 
| / | i enterprise of genuine discovery, effected by the employment of a 
| systematic and progressive method of inquiry. This involves 
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| i the continuous transformation of the system of related objects 
| i from which the inquiry at any time sets out. The transforma- 
| | | | tion, however, is not an external modification which obscures 
| | | the nature of the real. It is the self-revelation of the real. 
ay a One may say either that the real progressively reveals itself to 
| it the systematic method of inquiry pursued by intelligence, or 
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that the latter is enabled to penetrate into the real world and 
give expression to its constitution in terms of a new principle of 
organization. Just because objects are not things-in-themselves, 
but possible objects of experience, the category in terms of which 
the results of our thinking are provisionally expressed is not an 
abstract label or arbitrary rubric which obscures rather than 
reveals their real nature. The process of thought retains the 
real object as the center of its knowing, and does not float away 
to a shadowy realm of abstract universals. The critical method 
exhibits the emptiness of abstract thinking: it teaches that real 
thought is always in relation to a real world of objects. In pro- 
portion as thinking is genuine thinking, and not a mere playing 
with forms, its results will always be to some degree a revelation 
of the real, a stage in the self-revelation of the real world.! 

In emphasizing the fact that experience is a process of deter- 
mining the nature of objects, one must not forget that, as a 
conscious movement, experience also reveals the laws and prin- 
ciples of intelligence. The mind and the object are reciprocally 
determining factors within experience. In discovering the nature 
of the objective order, the mind comes to a consciousness of the 
principles of its own procedure: in recognizing the interrelation 
and unity of the parts of the outer world it becomes aware of 
the systematic connection and unity of its own life. The unity 
which is found in each presupposes the unity of the other: the 
unity of the world is the condition of the unity of the empirical 
consciousness, and is in turn conditioned by the latter. 

Moreover, Kant carries his critical inquiry one step further, 
and in his doctrine of the transcendental ego adopts a principle 

! The position that thought is the genuine revelation of the nature of reality, 
does not, however, imply that ‘reality’ is something fixed and unchanging. It will 
not do to locate the change and development on the side of knowledge while as- 
suming that ‘reality’ is outside of or beyond this process. That thought is unable 
to grasp what is in movement, seems to be a dogma that goes back to the earlier 
form of Plato’s doctrine which he himself definitely refuted in his later dialogues. 
It is strange to find this assumption appearing over and over again in quarters 
where the inadequacy of the general system of logic to which it belongs has been 
recognized. That what is ultimately real—the Absolute—must be beyond time 
and change and process, present all at once, does not seem to be a genuine require- 


ment of our thought, but only a consequence of a system of logic from whose 
authority we find it difficult to free ourselves. 
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which definitely goes beyond the categories of natural science. 
It is true that he himself did not succeed in bringing this principle 
into organic relation with his table of categories, as the highest 
function of synthesis of which the categories are particular 
phases, but always represented it as an analytic, static unity, a 
mere point of reference outside of experience. The doctrine 
of the transcendental ego—or Reason, as it might better be 
called in order to escape subjective implications—as the supreme 
dynamic principle of synthesis within experience, is, however, 
suggested so directly by Kant’s method that it was at once seized 
upon and developed by his successors. Now, I know this doc- 
trine seems antiquated to many of my colleagues; and I myself 
confess that I am not able to accept the form of absoluteness 
which some idealists have given to it. Nevertheless, I believe 
that Kant’s principle is of fundamental importance for con- 
temporary problems, and that its consideration may help to 
bring to a focus some of our discussions. The notion of a 
synthetic unity, functioning within experience, simply brings to 
expression the ultimate presupposition of the system of objective 
idealism which I have been attempting to outline. It must not 
for a moment be regarded as a substance or a cause beyond or 
above the concrete system of reality. But the concept empha- 
sizes at once both the unity and the concrete differences and 
individualities within that system, and provides a principle 
which renders these two aspects comprehensible. The notion 
of reason as supreme synthetic principle is the necessary pre- 
supposition of: (1) the complementary character of inner and 
outer experience, what Kant called the affinity of the mind and 
objects; and (2) the fact that the categories, as they are found 
both in the mind and in the world, form a system of mutually 
related and conditioning principles, instead of simply a succession 
or plurality of instrumental concepts. It is at this point, I 
think, that objective idealism parts company from instrumental- 
ism, with which it has much in common, and to which it is 
indebted for much suggestive criticism. Instrumentalism may 
give us a succession of categories, but it fails to provide any basis 
for an objective system of categories. It is just because experience 
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requires for its adequate description some account of the sys- 
tematically progressive character which belongs to it, that idealism 
regards the idea of Reason asindispensable. It may be asked, why 
bring in Reason in general, why not rest in the functional relations 
which are expressible in terms of the categories of natural science? 
The answer, it seems to me, is, just because the categories of 
naturalism are not adequate to furnish expression to the kind 
of functional relationship that experience presupposes. For 
example, the conception of ‘evolving life,’ which is perhaps the 
highest category of naturalism, serves to correlate a good many 
facts, just because life is itself so far rational. When taken with 
a strictly naturalistic connotation, however, it leaves unexpressed 
what we are accustomed to regard as the distinctive values of 
reason. On the other hand, if we read Reason into the evolving 
process of life, as we certainly have a right to do, we have gone 
beyond naturalism, in that we have reinterpretated the facts 
as correlated by natural science in terms of a new category. 

I confess my personal sympathy with the recent demands for 
a philosophy that shall free itself from transcendentalism and 
become frankly naturalistic. This is, I take it, the present-day 
formula of progressivism, the protest against taking refuge in 
principles which arrogate to themselves some superior sanctity, 
but are at bottom nothing but abstractions, a procedure which is 
the besetting sin, not only of philosophy, but of every kind of 
technical inquiry, in every age of the world. But, after all, 
what is in the fullest sense natural and concrete? If we employ 
the notion of evolution, as I think we must, to bridge the seeming 
gulf between mind and nature, letting consciousness arise by 
natural stages of development out of a preéxisting physical 
order, we have accounted for the ‘naturalness’ of consciousness, 
but have still to explain the ‘rationality’ of objects, the fact, 
that is, that they are not things-in-themselves but possible 
objects of experience. To explain both sides one must make an 
assumption that is not necessary for the purposes of science, 
in the narrower sense of that term,—the assumption of a 
‘rational evolving process.’ It seems to me that we are driven 
on, by the necessity of a real problem, to employ a new category 
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or series of categories, which may here be described by the 
term ‘reason.” This conception emphasizes the logical continuity 
of the process which leads up to the new meanings and values 
that are expressed in conscious experience. Without ignoring 
distinctions or denying the advance to something genuinely new, 
it maintains at once the ‘naturalness’ of reason as the goal and 
expression of nature and the ‘rationality’ of the natural process 
which leads up to this result. It seems to me that instrumen- 
talism abandons the logic of its own method when it refuses to 
advance beyond the categories of natural science to a genuinely 
objective teleology. Since philosophy recognizes problems which 
do not concern natural science, no fear of transcendental principles 
should deter it from following the critical method in attempting 
to solve them. 


At the present stage of philosophical inquiry, the classification 
of different thinkers under the old names of ‘ idealist’ and ‘ realist’ 
has little significance. It is not difficult to recognize in recent 
attempts to define consciousness in terms of the relations of ob- 
jects, on the part of some of the members of this Association 
who call themselves ‘ realists,’ a movement away from the old 
rationalistic conception of consciousness as a special kind of in- 
dependent entity, described as a substance, a cause, or what not. 
This effort to see consciousness in its concrete and natural 
setting,—not as a kind of thing-in-itself, or the place of inner 
states, but as a function genuinely involved in the objective 
order,—is wholly akin in spirit and method to the philosophy 
which proceeds from Kant, and is fundamentally opposed to the 
type of realism that bases itself on the pre-critical logic of external 
relations. The ideal which evidently guides the thought of 
Professors Woodbridge and McGilvary, for example, is to obtain 
some conception which will avoid the ‘external relation’ view 
of object and consciousness, exhibiting the two sides rather as 
complementary and essential to each other. This purpose does 
not appear to have been materially advanced, however, by 
calling consciousness a relation among objects, though perhaps 
the term ‘relation’ carries one further in the right direction 
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than ‘substance’ or ‘cause.’ But it is as impossible to define 
consciousness merely in terms of the relations of objects as it is 
to define it solely in terms of the relations of inner ‘states of 
consciousness.’ What it is essential that the definition shall bring 
out is the fact that the consciousness of the individual is implicitly 
reason: that is, that consciousness not only exists in individual- 
ized centres, but that it is a function that carries the individual 
beyond the limits of his particular mode of existence, and reveals 
to him his place as a member of an objective order. 

On the other hand, the neo-realists who accept as their 
guiding principles the method of analysis and the doctrine of 
external relations are facing in a direction quite opposed to 
Kantianism and the philosophy which has been developed from 
it. Indeed, if it is intended that these principles are to be 
taken literally, one can only recognize in neo-realism another 
example of a reversal to a type of thought that has repeatedly 
exhibited in the history of thought the impasse to which its 
principles lead. As will be obvious from the earlier part of this 
paper, I not only agree with Professor Marvin in regarding neo- 
realism, in so far as it is based on these principles, as a return to 
dogmatism, but I hold that it has not turned its back merely 
upon Kant, but upon the whole drift of modern thought. For 
mere analysis and external relations are the principles of a static 
and absolutistic logic that both the history of philosophy and 
the history of the special sciences show to be no longer the working 
assumptions of modern thought. Modern thought, both philo- 
sophical and scientific, involves criticism of categories; neo- 
realism eschews both categories and criticism, aligning itself 
somewhat proudly with the convictions of the plain man. The 
fundamental likeness of this standpoint, in its conception of the 
nature of truth and of method, to the thought of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century is shown even in the external form of the 
neo-realist writings. While it claims to introduce a more strictly 
scientific method of procedure than that generally obtaining in 
contemporary discussion, formal logic and its maxims seem to 
live again in its pages. One cannot help being impressed by 
the logical apparatus: the definitions, the elaborate divisions, 
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the formal array of ‘idealist’ arguments, classified, labeled, await- 
ing refutation in due order,—all this seems strange in our day 
and generation. The justification for dwelling on the strangeness 
of this dialectical form is that it appears to be symptomatic of 
a real affiliation in spirit on the part of the ‘new realism’ with 
old rationalism. This is perhaps shown most strikingly in the 
assumption that philosophical doctrines can be ‘demonstrated’ 
or ‘refuted’ by formal processes of argument. Now I have 
been insisting that modern philosophy has substituted for these 
formal ‘demonstrations’ the criticism of categories. The only 
way to prove a principle in philosophy is to show what it leads to, 
to work out its implications in definite fields of concrete fact. 
Idealism, e. g., cannot be overcome by refuting certain formal 
arguments which are supposed to demonstrate it. It has at 
least worked out the consequences of its principles in a somewhat 
systematic way, and can be criticised fruitfully only by exhibiting 
the inadequacies and failures of the explanatory principles which 
it employs. So, too, the real disproof of the doctrine of external 
relations does not consist in the fact that it has been formally 
‘refuted,’ or shown to involve a reductio ad absurdum, but has 
come about through the historical exhibition of its inadequacy 
and unfruitfulness as a principle of explanation. It has not been 
so much refuted as superseded. What a contemporary critic 
of this position does is to point out that modern investigation is 
actually proceeding by employing quite a different method and 
assumptions.! 

Along with this precritical logic, the ‘new’ realism also shows 
its relation to the eighteenth century by its lack of appreciation 
of the history of philosophy. It is not by accident, or merely in 
an external way, that these two positions are conjoined. The 
attitude toward history is nothing more than the necessary corol- 
lary and complement of the rationalistic logic. If one begins by 
adopting analysis and external relations as axioms, one has no 
need of genesis: if the mechanical categories are regarded as 
ultimate, the genetic categories are ipso facto excluded. The 
history of philosophy, as a serious and fruitful field of investiga- 


1Cf. De Laguna, “ The Externality of Relations," Purtos. Review, XX (1911), 
pp. 610 ff. 
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tion, came into existence as a consequence and an expression of 
the evolutionary logic to which Kant’s ‘ Copernican revolution ’ 
gave rise. The slight value which the neo-realists attach to the 
history of philosophy is, accordingly, quite in harmony with their 
principles of procedure, and furnishes an interesting confirmation 
of Professor Marvin’s contention that the movement represents 
a return to dogmatism.' For criticism is historical analysis, dog- 
matism is ‘ rational’ analysis. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the so-called neo-realistic 
movement is fairly or adequately represented by the logical 
principles which it has begun by emphasizing. Like Kant, it 
seems to have been guided by an instinct that is sounder than 
the logical method to which it appeals. At least, I find myself 
in sympathy with many of its contentions while rejecting its 
principles and method. The insistence on the part of realism 
upon the genuinely objective character of experience is in line 
with the best traditions of idealism, and repeats a protest that 
is found in Schelling and Hegel. It is interesting to note that 
in our own day Edward Caird thought it necessary to utter a 
warning against the subjective implications of the language 
employed by certain idealists.2 Then, again, realism has ren- 

1 Marvin, “Criticism and Dogmatism,” J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. 
IX., No. 12. 

2 It seems worth quoting here the following passage from Caird as representative 
of aform of idealism of which the neo-realists seem to have taken no account: “ Any 
so-called form of idealism,’’ Caird says, “which assumes that we are first conscious 
of our ideas, as our ideas, and then that secondly we proceed to infer from them 
the existence of objects, inverts the order of our intellectual life, and tears asunder 
its constitutent elements. It is to invert its order: for though the unity of the self 
may be implied in all consciousness of objects, yet is it to the object in the first 
instance that our attention is directed, and we observe the outward world and 
construe its meaning long before we turn the eye of reflection upon the inner life. 
And it is to tear the elements of it asunder: for the outer and the inner life are at 
every point in close correlation, and there is no experience of ours, theoretical or 
practical, in which we have not to do with both. The growth of our inner life is 
just the development of our knowledge of the outer world, and of our interests in 
it, and the attempt to retire into ourselves and in a literal sense to make our mind a 
‘kingdom’ to itself is suicidal.” Moreover, Caird holds that the doctrine which 
denies ‘‘the reality of any world but a world of spirits and their conscious states” 
is not a tenable theory; for ‘the denial of the reality of the material world will 
inevitably lead to the denial of any worldatall.” (Queens Quarterly, XII, pp. 94-05. 
Quoted by Watson in ‘‘ The Idealism of Edward Caird.” Puitos. Review, XVI, 
1909, pp. 262-263.) 
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dered valuable service in calling attention to the fact that not 
a)! | all relations can be interpreted in terms of the subsumptive : 
| | | | theory of the relation existing between the subject and predicate 
of a proposition. It has thus again acted as an ally of concrete 
idealism in criticising a certain neo-Platonic tendency towards 
an abstract form of monism which has frequently shown itself | 
in the history of philosophy, and from which contemporary 
| philosophy is not free. Still another characteristic of neo- 
| realism, which commends it to those who derive their principles 
my) |) from Kant and share his dislike for Schwdrmerei, is its vigorous 
i defence of the claims of logic to deal with philosophical problems. 
| | For it definitely sets its face in the direction of science, choosing, 
as Hegel says, ‘the hard labor of the notion,’ and resisting the 
promises of faith and intuition to open up a way to a higher | 
truth that is independent of the intellect. All this makes one 
regret the more that this school, if one may call it a school, 
has been attracted by the ideal of the old mathematical method. 
. That method, as has been stated, showed its total bankruptcy 
j both in the hands of Hume and in the procedure of the later | 
| tt rationalists. From the time of Leibniz until our own day, as I | 
] read the history of thought, the modern movement has been 
H | 1 away from the notion of simple independent realities, of external 
| i} relations, preformation, and the method of mere analysis, away 
in short from the logic of deductive demonstration, towards a 
more and more complete recognition of what is implied in the | 


logic of the critical method. | 
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RADICAL EMPIRICISM AND THE PHILOSOPHIC 
TRADITION. 


HE vision of the philosopher and the perception of the 
artist have this in common: they both ingest an existence 

alien in its nature and interests to the human mind, and they 
both recreate it, giving it color and form which the soul desires 
but does not find, character and effects which the spirit yearns 
for but cannot discover. The marbles of Phidias and the philos- 
ophy of Plato, the canvasses of Raphael and the conceptions of 
Descartes, the poems of Goethe and the dialectic of Hegel all 
obey the same impulse and express the same will—an impulse to 
make over unsuitable realities into satisfactory ideas, a will to 
remodel discordant nature into happy civilization. Indeed, all 
cultures own this parentage, and rest, together with philosophy 
and art, the inevitable offspring of the creative imagination. 
Experience as it comes, comes full of shocks and checks: it ob- 
structs the will, it deceives the mind, it disrupts into tumult the 
even, inward flow of life. The will seeks the good and finds evil; 
the mind desires order and encounters disorder; life seeks to 
expand into the harmonies of its kind and finds itself constricted, 
repressed, and even self-opposed. Plural, chaotic, always full 
of a potential menace, experience, coming so, is not to be endured. 
The mind must of its own motion make it over, and its recreations 
are the arts and philosophy. A painted fire pleases without 
burning, a sculptured hero has power to delight without power 
todestroy. But the creations of the artist are at once less radical 
and more enduring than the creations of the philosopher. The 
artist works upon the solid stuff of experience itself, eliminating, 
adding, molding, until this stuff bears the shape of his heart’s 
desire. The philosopher, however, tends to spurn altogether 
the stuff of experience and to carve a world of his desire alone. 
Is felt reality manifold, embattled, chaotic? The philosopher 
casts it aside: as such, it is mere appearance: true reality is 
one, harmonious, orderly. Is felt reality alien in substance, 
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oppugnant to man in its nature and effects? So, it is to be set 
aside as mere appearance: its real nature is spiritual, its true 
face is the face of God. Do the actualities of experience show 
human life ever-ending in its period, never continued? Then 
these actualities are false actualities, pure deceptions: in fact 
and in truth each man’s life goes on unceasingly. Does the world 
offer hindrances in all directions to life’s free flow, frustrating its 
desires, betraying its interests, binding its every movement 
with a chain of causes? This behavior of the world must be set 
aside as mere appearance: in reality man is in no sense bond, 
his desires are already attained, his interests accomplished, his 
spontaneity assured. In brief, the universe, like a Japanese 
mummer, wears a hideous mask of multiplicity, materiality, 
necessity and death, behind which whoever will look may behold 
the joyous features of its unity and spirituality, its assurance of 
human immortality and human freedom. These are the traits 
of the real, all else is mere appearance. 

And so, from Thales to Royce, philosophy has concerned 
itself with seeking proof, almost unexceptionally, for one or all 
of these four desiderates—the unity of the world; the existence 
of God, in some form of spiritistic substance, from animism to 
pantheism; the immortality of the soul; the freedom of the will. 
At the very least, the unity of the world was asserted. Even 
materialisms and atheisms refused to concede that to the actual- 
ities of experience. And as the full quota of these excellences, 
said to lie beneath and to support the flux, cannot without logical 
contradiction be all defended at once, most systems of philosophy 
are content with defending two or at most three of them. Thus, 
the unity of the world is incompatible with the freedom of the 
will, the freedom of the will with the existence of an omnipotent, 
omniscient and well-disposed God. Individual immortality is 
oppugnant to cosmic unity, and cosmic unity to theistic divinity. 
These oppugnancies, coupled with the mind's natural demand for 
logical consistency, have given rise to the typical philosophic 
‘problems,’ and in the shuffle of adjudicating the rights of the 
problems by dialectic, the data of immediate experience were 
completely neglected. When these did get any consideration 
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whatever, beyond such consideration as is implied in neglect, 
they were at once transmuted by means of ‘forms of the under- 
standing’ or of ‘unknowables’ into the substance of some desider- 
ate; and when it was acknowledged, as by Kant, that the data of 
immediate experience could not in these forms yield any proof 
of the sublime desiderates, they were segregated from experience, 
and the desiderates were erected into postulates of conduct. 
This compromise, which was rather a refusal to face the meta- 
physical dilemma than a resolution thereof, could not endure. 
Kant’s chief contribution to the history of philosophy is the 
dialectic triad of the transcendental method. Transcendentalism 
itself goes, however, the way of traditional metaphysics, sub- 
stituting in the ancient way desiderates for data, ideals for facts. 
It is, in a word, no less than the older metaphysic, essentially the 
vicarious fulfilment of unsatisfied desire, a compensation in dis- 
course for a disappointment in reality. 

The metaphysical tradition is not, however, the only tradition 
designated by the term ‘philosophy.’ This term once meant the 
total field of thinking about experience. As, however, various 
special ranges of thought became enriched with collections of 
accurately observed data, yielding a common formula descriptive 
of this behavior, these dropped off and became special sciences. 
Mathematics was probably first, then astronomy, then physics, 
and in the three hundred years’ duration of modern positive 
science all the special sciences whose names are now so familiar, 
One range of investigation seems, however, indissolubly linked 
to philosophy: this range is the human mind, for it is the mind's 
ultimate aims and inward character which philosophy seeks to 
make reality conform to. Now those philosophers who are 
known as the English empiricists devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to a study of the human mind, its content, its be- 
havior, its laws. They are known, significantly, as philosophers, 
not as psychologists, and though psychology makes today pre- 
tensions to being a positive science, it is not less closely allied 
to philosophy than in the days of Locke and Hartley and Hume. 
The empirical bias of these thinkers gave them this superiority 
over the traditional metaphysicians: they tended to face mental 
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facts as facts, not in the light of compensatory desiderates. The 
problem concerning these latter did indeed, as Locke tells us, 
give rise to his investigations, and it is true that Berkeley made a 
metaphysical special plea by means of his researches. But in 
the long run they did face the facts, and the outcome of the 
tradition in Hume’s famous conclusions was nearer envisaging 
the actual processes of experience than anything prior or con- 
temporary. 

Nearer, I say. But nearer only when the experiential flux 
itself or the human mind taken in isolation are not too closely 
scrutinized. With respect to both of these, important or essential 
data were missed or translated; not permitted to speak for them- 
selves. Principles, relations, connections, denied to reality, were 
unwittingly set in the mind and the opposition between the mind 
and reality was made such that the former’s integral place in the 
latter was ignored. Take the case of ‘necessary connexion.’ 
This Hume reduced to a psychological habit of expectation, 
setting the notion altogether in the mind. But in so doing he 
failed to observe that acquiring a habit demands just that kind 
of modifiability indicated by ‘necessary connexion,’ and that 
hence, in crediting the mind with an acquired habit, he credited 
the universe in so far forth with an actually experienced ‘neces- 
sary connexion.’ The fact is that the same desideration which 
claims for unity in the world a reality superior to diversity, 
claims for unity in discourse a truth superior to diversity. Hume 
was as much a rationalist in his procedure as he was an empiricist 
in his conclusions. The logical implication of premise and con- 
sequence were in fact of greater importance to him than the 
actual oppugnances and counter implications of experience. 
He aimed, not to be correct, but to be consistent. And in his 
attempt to be consistent,—. e., to move only within the range of 
chosen premises to their logical conclusions—he missed envisaging 
reality as it is and substituted therefor a picture-reality logically 
deduced. 

Now such a picture, like an artist’s drawing, will have that 
unity and consistency and satisfactoriness which the mind 
desiderates from all things. But these are always attained at 
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the cost of eliminating ‘irrelevancies,’ solving ‘contradictions,’ 
dressing up facts, whether or no. And all the while, just these 
‘irrelevancies,’ just these ‘contradictions,’ just these bare facts, 
have in and of themselves the same right and status in reality 
as the data saved and transformed. The first to recognize and 
acknowledge this right was William James.' When, throughout 
the nineteenth century, philosophers persisted either in dis- 
criminating between appearance and reality in such wise as to 
formulate reality in one or all of the compensatory terms of God, 
freedom, immortality and cosmic unity; or where, in response to 
the pressure of rapidly growing sciences men faced fact, only to 
change it in such wise as thereby to satisfy the inner need for 
logical consistency, James insisted that each event of experience 
must be acknowledged for what it appears to be, and heard for 
its own claims. To neither doubt nor belief, datum nor prefer- 
ence, term nor relation, value nor fact, did he concede superiority 
over the others. Each had for him the same metaphysical claim, 
the same right to opportunity to make that claim good. Hence 
he pointed out to the rationalist the codrdinate presence in 
experience of so much more than reason: he called the monist’s 
attention to the world’s diversity, the pluralist’s to its unity. 
He said to the materialist: you shall not shut your eyes to the im- 
material ; to the spiritualist: you shall take cognizance also of the 
non-spiritual. He was a rationalist without unreason, an empiri- 
cist without prejudice. His empiricism was radical, preferring 
correctness to consistency, truth to logic. All things, he urged, 
however and whenever they occur in experience, must be taken at 
their face value, for what they are as they occur, and they must 
not be mistrusted until they have proved themselves untrust- 
worthy. Pure experience knows no favorites. It admits into 
reality without making over, evil as well as good, discontinuities 
as well as continuities, unhuman as well as human, plurality as 
well as unity, chance and novelty as well as order and law. It 
is a record and a description, not a transmutation; an expression, 
not a compensation. As a philosophy, its principle is that of 


1 Cf. Mind, 1884, IX, 1-26: “On Some Omissions of Introspective Psychology.”” 
The Will to Believe, p. 299: ‘“‘ What Psychical Research has Accomplished.” 
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direct democracy, and William James, who first gave it voice, is 
the first democrat in metaphysics. 

Now democratic metaphysics does not readily submit to sys- 
tematization. A philosophic system is essentially a work of art. 
Like a picture or a drama or symphony, it is the cunning arrange- 
ment of certain selected premises and their explication according 
to dialectic law. It invariably omits more than it envisages, 
alters and harmonizes all that it touches, concerns itself, in a 
word, with consistency rather than with truth. There is no 
philosophic turpitude in errors of fact; the metaphysician’s un- 
pardonable sin lies in error of form, in self-contradiction. His 
reputation, like the painter’s, tends to depend far more on his 
technique than on his subject-matter. The universe, however, 
exceeds technique. A systematic treatment of it harmonious 
with correctness is out of question. On every side appear ‘in- 
consistencies’ and ‘irrelevancies’ demanding equal treatment 
with the favored instances, claiming to be no less than those, 
essentials. Each datum, moreover, offers ‘ts own seductive im- 
plications; each crosses, penetrates into and interferes with 
others. Reality comes, from moment to moment, as an infinite 
mélange of systems, never as system in itself. But reality 
coming so, comes as every man must meet it in perception, when 
it compels his attention on peril of his life, challenging him to 
choose which of its protean faces he will to engage and to conquer. 
What this challenge evokes from him actually cannot be, hence, 
a special envisagement of his perception’s never-completed total, 
called philosophy. He is required to operate rather than to envis- 
age, to save himself rather than to see. And he meets the re- 
quirement by a method of treating reality piecemeal which, under 
one set of circumstances, is common sense; under another, science; 
under another, religion; under another, art; under still another, 
philosophy. In each case one particular bit or combination of 
bits of reality is used as instrument to render the residuum 
more congenial to mankind: each is a special sort of tool, serving 
a common end. And a system of philosophy is nothing more. 
It harnesses the universe in the lines of a preferred order, making 
it more akin to man and more amenable to his interests. No less 
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so do common sense, religion, art, and science. They all unify, 
assure, conserve. They are all tools and modes of life, and are 
all as such pragmatic. 

If this be true, pragmatism is not merely a new name for old 
ways of thinking, it is a new name for all ways of thinking. In 
view of the attitude of its opponents, of the elaborate instruments 
of argumentation set in motion against it, of the appearance of 
new, overshadowing issues, this observation gets the twist of 
paradox, for in the light of it, the enemy must have been merely 
stultifying themselves, not the pragmatists. Yet nothing could 
have been more natural than the controversy over pragmatism, 
and nothing more inevitable than the shift of ground to other 
issues. 

To begin with, it is only through the explication of the prag- 
matic rule itself that thinkers become conscious of the motives, 
which, in the spirit’s deep, underlie the persistent construction of 
philosophies. In ancient times the Aristotelian wonder had 
been accepted as sufficient; and this wonder stirred no further 
wonder about its own nature and origin, the intimacy of the 
sentiment and its ultimacy being undistinguished. The mediz- 
vals wished only to reconcile brute experience with the Christian 
theory of life and held the motive of philosophy to be the con- 
firmation of theology. That theology itself was only philosophy 
of a particular flavor and color, they failed, on the whole, to 
observe. They held it simply and frankly for a method of 
confirming desiderates whose existence was an unquestioned. 
dogma. The ‘critical philosophy’ was the first to deny con- 
firmatory powers to metaphysics and veridical assurance to 
theology, but it reserved the desiderates of both as the sine qua. 
non of conduct, and demonstrated God and freedom and im-. 
mortality by the needs of action, as it demonstrated unity by the 
‘laws of thought.’ But these needs and these laws remained 
the unquestioned dogmas, no less unwarranted by the processes of 
experience than the desiderates of the medievals. Schopenhauer 
sought to found philosophy on the “consciousness that the non- 
existence of this world is just as possible as its existence.”’ This 
was going deep, but it was not going down to an inspection of 
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this consciousness and the possibilities that it recognized. It 
remained for him an ultimate fact, whereas it is not ultimate at 
all, being no more than the barest schematic formulation of the 
growing experiential flux of becoming, where things truly are 
and are not at the same time, and hence compel the mind to 
special alertness. Schopenhauer was perhaps the last, till Wil- 
liam James, to have been troubled about the origins of meta- 
physics. Philosophers of our own age have concerned themselves 
little about the spring and origin of their speculative activity. 
Their interest in philosophy has been, on the whole, professional 
rather than human; their thinking has turned into a self-sufficing 
exercise in dialectic, where it used to be an adaptation to a not 
over-kindly world. Philosophy has fallen into the position of a 
toper whose first drink was taken to save his life and who ever 
after lived to drink. In a word, philosophy is gripped by the 
inveterate habit of hypostatizing the instrument. 

Hypostasis of the instrument is not the peculiar vice of philos- 
ophy alone. When science sacrifices observed fact to hypothetic 
law; when art conserves a technique, such as impressionism, 
and foregoes beauty; when government puts the perfection of 
its machinery above the happiness of the people; when religion 
wars over doctrine and ritual and neglects salvation, there occurs 
hypostasis of the instrument. The reason is not far to seek. 
The world we live in is one in which we happened, not one which 
was made for us. If it had been made for us we should not live 
in it as we do. Existence would have been beatitude, and 
thought divinity, self-absorbed and self-possessed. But we live 
vonly at the risk of life and only too often barter living for a 
living. In every region of experience, from ideals to things, 
‘there is a struggle to be, as utter and profound as it is implacable. 
In every region, very few are the fit who survive. Not a mo- 
ment’s thought, not a pleasure felt or an idea realized but keeps 
ats head above the flux at the cost of innumerable suppressed and 
dost. What is man but a battlefield of interests, a field of a few 
dominant ones and a herd starving, unfulfilled? To possess 
little he must forego much, and what he lives by, what keeps him 
in so far forth, unsubmerged, becomes the more precious for 
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what it has cost. It is the all-saving tool, won at great hazard, 
used with constant risk, and preserved with constant cost. An 
hypothesis, a religion, a form of government sweeps all appro- 
priate data under its beneficent control, divests them of their 
power to harm, prepares them to feed the proper life of man. 
To conserve these, henceforward, becomes more important than 
the conservation of their end. For their end, no less than they 
fleeting and elusive, is still inalienable; in its manifold intimacy 
of feeling, life’s goal is everywhere no more than life. But the 
instrument, fashioned always of some especial fragment selected 
from the experiential complex, is not so inalienable. Initially it 
is a nature foreign to man’s, distrained from its own ways to life’s 
uses, and at every moment it may slip from the hands and go 
those ways. Hence it becomes an ultimate concern. It signifies 
inward possession, when the goal signifies only the end of desire: 
it is the tangible key to the heaven where the treasure is laid up, 
while the goal is only the yearning for the treasure, an ‘uneasi-’ 
ness’ and irritation until possessed. Inevitably, therefore, the 
instrument, being always the more immediate and certain pos- 
session, assumes a constantly greater importance, and ends like 
the Arab’s camel, by crowding its master out of the tent. There 
arises a worship of the instrument. And about this worshipful 
object it is that men fight their greatest quarrels in science and 
religion and philosophy. What could have been more bitter 
than the quarrel between the theologians and Galileo, on the 
theologians’ side? The fact announced by Galileo made a 
cherished instrument useless. What was the issue in the wars 
of opposed faiths, as between Moslems and Christians? Not 
heaven, nor yet the nature of God. Concerning these there is 
no inconsiderable unanimity. The issue concerns the instru- 
ments whereby these are to be attained—Mohammed the prophet 
of Allah, vs. Jesus the only begotten son of God. Or yet in art, 
do men quarrel about beauty or about technique? The impres- 
sionist against the realist, the futurist against the classicist, 
defend means of painting, making these the paramount issue, 
and forgetting the end in the means. There is no need to mul- 
tiply examples: men tend to differ chiefly about instruments. 
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They do not quarrel about the wine, they quarrel about the 
bottles. 

Philosophy is perhaps least of all exempt from this quarrel. 
The end which philosophers seek is the same. The empirical 
reality they seek it inis thesame. The urgency that compels the 
search is the same. Schools and systems do not debate about 
starting points and stopping places. They debate about vehicles 
of transit. Do we secure ourselves in experience more effectively 
by thinking the world in terms of matter or in terms of spirit? 
Do we gain our ends better by thinking reality as altogether free 
or altogether bond? As one or many, a block or as a sandheap? 
As divinely controlled or as mechanical? As ultimately good or 
as ultimately bad? Each of these words, it if means anything 
at all, means some specific datum of immediate experience, one 
of an infinity such in the warring flux. And according to the 
answer you choose to make to any of these questions, you refashion 
this vast residuum in the image of this one and pronounce it 
to behave after the manner of this one. So you unify all your 
world, are prepared for the chances and shocks of new experience 
and go your way rejoicing. Your philosophy becomes your most 
precious possession; your device eternally and happily to rest 
in harmony with the residual universe; becomes, hence, the 
source and unshakable foundation of the reality of this end, 
and so itself alone, and not the residuum, the content and stand- 
ard of creation’s worth. Instrument and end have now changed 
places. No longer is it a question of the adequacy of the system 
to secure you in the world; it is a question of the adequacy of the 
world to measure up to your standard system. If the world 
doesn’t, so much the worse for the world. You then call it mere 
appearance. The true and abiding reality is your system. 

Now, there are very many systems and each lays practically 
exclusive claim to the salvational power of metaphysical truth. 
Each refuses to be enumerated over a common denominator. 
But pragmatism, with its democratic presupposition in meta- 
physics, its perception that philosophy is fundamentally a method 
of using pieces of reality to control the remainder, but can never 
be a vision of the total, is just such an enumeration. For prag- 
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matism all systems start on the same level, their opportunities 
are equal and the superiority of one to another is eventual, not 
primary; to be achieved by works, not by an inborn and inopera- 
tive gift. To envisage philosophies thus, is, however, to restore 
to perception the older relations of thoughts and things; it is to 
recall metaphysics to its original status and forgotten business. 
There was vexation in such a call, inevitably; and not a little 
of the controversy about pragmatism sprang from this unanalyzed 
vexation, sprang as a defence, against pragmatist challenge, of 
the hypostasis of the instrument which all compensational sys- 
tems practice.! 

But furthermore, the exposition of pragmatism, the method 
and theory of truth went on without much consideration of t..e 
undiscriminated immediacies of experience (the subject matter 
of radical empiricism) to control which method was born. The 
exposition looked back, when it did look back, to science only; 
but chiefly it looked forward, determining procedure in terms of 
‘future consequences,’ desiderated and undesiderated. Now 
science itself is discriminative; and though it rests more obviously 
than other human institutions, on primary immediacies, the 
immediacies it handles are the primary ones already modified by 
such experience-stuffs as order and quantity. These pervasive 
contents of reality are highly excellent: they seem to facilitate 
as does little else save ‘spirit’ the mind’s prosperous movement 
among other realities. They become therefore easily the fore- 
most subjects of hypostasis, which then seems to dominate their 
total range of influence. In scientific method, consequently, 
opponents perceived what they thought was a morphological 
distinction between hypothesis and truth, but what is actually a 
functional one, truth being pragmatically no more than fit 

1It is such a hypostatizing of the instrument which gave rise to the famous 
analysis of pragmatism into thirteen mutually exclusive and contradictory varieties. 
But it is clear that there may easily be an infinite number such, which, different 
and even oppugnant with respect to each other as hypostatized substances will 
yet be unanimous and identical with respect toa common function, Rivals for the 
hands of the same woman may seek to cut each other's throat but will be agreed 
in glorifying the beloved. And soon. Only the hypostatization of function, or 
identifying of function with structure or substance can cause or constitute the in- 


compatibilities of which pragmatism is accused. The accusation is really but 
another instance of the hypostatizing habit of philosophers. 
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hypothesis. But this was enough to cause anti-pragmatists to 
attribute to the pragmatic exposition, not the character of a 
description of the genesis and nature of method, but by virtue 
of the psychologist’s fallacy, the character belonging to their own 
systems as inoperative instruments, the character of one more 
hypostasis, additional to those already existing. The unavoid- 
able stress on consequences, moreover, these being the goals of 
desire (marked by ‘satisfaction’), and thereby ‘terminal’ to 
processes, served to divert attention somewhat too much from 
the situations out of which consequences grow, with the result 
that the momentary structure of method was substituted for its 
operative movement, even by pragmatists themselves. Pragma- 
tism was then conceived, as by Pappini, after the analogy of a 
hotel corridor which serves as a passageway for individual 
travellers to their respective metaphysical rooms. But in fact, 
the metaphysical systems are not lodgings: the lodging is the 
reality to which these systems are applied. In fact, pragmatism 
is not a passageway ; it is a common way of passing, and each meta- 
physical system is a particularization of this common way. 
What was needful, therefore, for the right consideration of 
pragmatism was the envisagement of the terminus a quo of 
method not less than the terminus ad quem, and particularly 
needful was the observation that method is a way of passing, 
and not an architectonic of staticintellectual faculties. But the 
hypostatizing mind comes to rest in its hypostasis while the 
enduring world flows away beneath. It is as unnatural for that 
mind to conceive its system as an instrument as it is for the 
healthy person who is not a student of physiology to be aware 
that he is breathing, or the ruminative cow that she thinks. The 
discussion of method, hence, was never quite a discussion of 
method. It edged always toward prospective ultimacies and 
finally got lost in these. Interest turned to the logical as against 
the functional implications of method, and in consequence the 
field of analysis rapidly shifted. Humanists got accused of 
absolute idealism, pluralists of monism, all pragmatists of self- 
contradiction, there arose the formula of ‘absolute pragmatism,’ 
and so on, unendingly. None the less, in all this time, as the field 
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got more and more explored, the terminus a quo of method 
received a progressively greater emphasis and the radical empiri- 
cism and tychism from which, as fact, pragmatic method naturally 
flows became the dominant interest of pragmatic thinkers. 
Controversy about method melted thus into controversy about 
reality. 

Radical empiricism aims, we have seen, to describe reality as it 
comes to cognition, to apprehend experience in its purity, before 
it has been worked on to satisfy our needs or remodeled to serve 
our interests. It refuses to act selectively, and by special em- 
phasis on its selections to take the logical step which would drive 
it into a monism or an absolutism of any kind whatsoever. It 
lays no weightier emphasis on mind than on nature, on environ- 
ment than on organism, on concept than on percept. Being, for 
radical empiricism, is neutral, and demands chiefly a narrative 
of its behavior and a plan for meeting its events. These, radical 
empiricism points out, are the buds and bourgeons of a flux of a 
seething plurality of entities, each there, each trying to stay with 
if not in, and by the means of, its fellows. The ‘total,’ always 
exceeding itself from moment to moment, is not a whole, but an 
aggregate of eaches, each with a vote that it casts primarily for 
itself, each involving novelties, chances and mutations, discrete- 
nesses as well as necessities and continuities and uniformities. 
These latter show themselves equally present in experience with 
the former, the former equally with the latter. Each has to be 
allowed for, whether or no. Thus, although recognizing human 
values, and indeed making them central, radical empiricism 
refuses to distort the world, as idealisms do, that these values 
may be eternally conserved; or to belittle value as such, as 
materialisms do, that the preferred excellence of one type of 
order may seem omnipotent. It acknowledges, for all things, 
equally with spirit, the right and the will and the struggle to be. 
It accepts on the same level with human aspiration all its condi- 
tions and encumbrances, extenuating nothing, mitigating nothing, 
rejecting nothing, excusing nothing. Where it enforces, it en- 
forces against inadequate emphasis, as in the case of the will to 
believe; where it defends, it defends against over-emphasis and 
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excess, as in its treatment of dogmatic naturalism. It seeks 
everywhere to avoid bias, and it is possible only when philosophy 
has ceased to be compensatory and has become expressive. 

But systems are, as we have seen, the outcome of bias, of a 
passion for logical unity on the one side, and for the conservation 
of valuable forms of existence on the other. Hence radical 
empiricism is metaphysics, but metaphysics which is expressible 
in an attitude, not ina system. It envisages the neutral starting 
point from which all systems diverge and the common centre into 
which, if alive and active, they converge. It is prior to systems 
just as life is prior to discourse and it absorbs and supervenes on 
them in the same way. What radical empiricism can endow 
systematic philosophy with, hence, is first of all freedom of direc- 
tion, flexibility in observation and procedure, and secondly, 
fresh and distinctive premises for dialectic construction. It keeps 
throwing ever new data into the focus of philosophic attention, 
emphasizing against the compensatory prejudice innumerable 
neglected contents of experience. Such are, for example, the 
observation of the democratic consubstantiality of every entity 
in experience with every other, of the existence of external rela- 
tions, of the fluid and temporal nature of being. Start with any 
one of these as a premise, develop it with logical or sentimental 
consistency and you get genuinely fresh and novel systematic 
philosophies. The newer developments of metaphysics in the 
temporalism of Bergson and the staticism of the new realists, are 
such logical or sentimental explications. 


H. M. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 26, 

27 AND 28, 1912. 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held at Columbia University, New York 

City, on December 26, 27 and 28, 1912. The Treasurer’s Report for 

the year ending December 31, 1912, was read and accepted, and 
referred to Professors Miller and Lovejoy for auditing. 


Epwarp G. SPAULDING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
$595.74 

Expenses. 
22.58 
Printing of Proceedings, Announcements, Programs, etc... . . 41.59 
$143.94 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1912, 
451.80 
$595.74 


Audited and found correct. 
Dickinson S. MILLER, 
ArTHUR O. Lovegjoy. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor E. B. McGilvary, of the University of Wisconsin; Vice- 
President, Professor H. A. Overstreet, of the College of the City of 
New York; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spaulding, of 
Princeton University; Members of the Executive Committee, Professor 
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J. E. Creighton, of Cornell University, and Professor Mary W. 
Calkins, of Wellesley College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee twelve new 
members were elected: Dr. G. Ashton Black, of New York City, 
Professor Horatio W. Dresser, of Ursinus College, Professor Knight 
Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins University, Professor O. O. Fletcher, of 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C., Professor A. H. Jones, of Brown 
University, Dr. E. Jordan, of Cornell University, Dr. J. Loewenberg, of 
Harvard University, Dr. M. T. McClure, of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor A. C. McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. R. A. 
Tsanoff, of Clark University, Dr. A. L. Schaub, of Iowa University, 
Professor Charles B. Vibbert, of the University of Michigan. 

In accordance with the proposal made by the Executive Committee 
last year the Constitution of the Association was amended as follows: 

Article 2, Section 2. There shall be two classes of members, 
regular members and associate members. Regular members shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of the Association. Associate members 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of the Association except voice 
and vote in its meetings. Election to active membership shall be 
limited to persons professionally engaged in the teaching or study of 
Philosophy, and to such other persons as in the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have published contributions of substantial 
value to Philosophy. All who are members of the Association prior 
to January 1, 1913, shall be active members. 

Article 2, Section 3. The annual dues of active members shall be 
one dollar, of associate members three dollars, failure in payment of 
which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto cause membership 
to cease. 

The Executive Committee reported that two invitations had been 
extended to the Association for its next meeting, one from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the other from the American Psychological 
Association for a joint meeting. The matter of the place and general 
arrangements for the next meeting was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power. 

On motion of Professor Pitkin it was resolved, by way of making 
arrangements for the discussion at the next meeting: 

1. That the Executive Committee appoint a Discussion Committee 
which shall, before March 1, 1913, choose a topic for debate at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 

2. That the Discussion Committee shall announce the chosen 
topic, as soon as chosen, in the philosophical periodicals of this country, 
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and shall invite essays and discussions on the topic, to be submitted 
to these periodicals for publication during the ensuing year. 

3. That, on or before December 1, 1913, the Discussion Com- 
mittee may, at its discretion, publish in pamphlet form such essays 
on the topic as it deems worthy of special publication, provided 
these same essays shall not have been published elsewhere. 

4. That the sum which the Discussion Committee is empowered to 
expend for the printing of such essays shall not exceed two hundred 
dollars. 

5. That two entire sessions of the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation be devoted to discussion of the chosen topic. 

The report of the Committee on Early American Philosophers was 
given by Professor Riley and was accepted, and the Committee was 
continued. The report of the Committee is given in full below. 

It was voted that the Secretary convey to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the National House of Representatives prior to Jan- 
uary 31 the request of the Association that books be placed on the 
Free List. 

The Secretary was also instructed to obtain from Dr. Ruge, of 
Heidelberg, further information concerning his bibliography, Die 
Philosophie der Gegenwart, in order that his request for financial 
assistance might be considered more understandingly. 

The thanks of the Association were extended to Columbia Uni- 
versity and to the Columbia colleagues for their hospitable enter- 
tainment of the Association at this meeting. 

On invitation of President Finley and Professor Overstreet the 
Association held its final session and had luncheon at the College of 
the City of New York. 

On behalf of the Association the Secretary extended thanks to 
President Finley and Professor Overstreet for their generous hos- 
pitality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp G. SPAULDING, 
Secretary. 


The Committee on Early American Philosophers reports further 
progress. At Yale the University has undertaken the publication of 
the Selections from Jonathan Edwards under the editorship of Professor 
Williston Walker. At Columbia Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge is 
working on the edition of President Samuel Johnson's Elements of 
Philosophy. At Princeton the University Press has issued President 
John Witherspoon’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy. For Dr. Ben- 
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jamin Rush's Diseases of the Blind one third of the cost has been 
pledged and the same amount for the Selections from Thomas Jefferson. 
In this connection Governor Woodrow Wilson writes the Chairman: 


Bermupba, Dec. 17, 1912. 
My dear Professor Gardiner: 1 certainly do think a book such as 
you indicate, containing selections from Thomas Jefferson’s writings, 
for the sake of showing concisely his political philosophy, would be 
not only most useful but extremely interesting. I hope sincerely that 
the American Philosophical Association will find it possible to publish 


such a volume. 
Cordially yours, 


Wooprow WILSON. 


To the 1,200 titles of our card catalogue, Dr. Benjamin Rand has 
generously contributed 800 additional titles. At the next meeting of 
the Association it may be well to decide the disposal of this catalogue, 
whether it should be printed as an alphabetical, chronological or 
topical catalogue, and what should be the terminal date, say 1876 or 


1900. 
I. WoopsripGeE RILEy, 


Acting Chairman. 


The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting:— 
Individual and Social Minds. J. E. Boop1n. 


We have been accustomed in the past to look upon mind as made 
up of isolated streams. These streams we have conceived as being 
continuous with each other by means of the common physical world. 
We have generally denied any immediate continuity or direct ac- 
quaintance of mind with mind. This theory of the isolation of mind, 
with the emphasis of material continuities as the only continuities, 
is the result, first of all, of a long evolutionary dependence upon 
the physical world in which mind has figured principally as a function 
of the organism. With the liberation, made possible by thought, 
from immediate wants and with the complexity of social interrelations, 
the particular mind comes to be a function of the social organization 
rather than of organic behavior. 

The isolation of mind from mind has, further, its root in the intel- 
lectual models with which we have worked in the past. Mind has 
been conceived as standing back of and pushing the molecules of the 
brain; and when this has seemed absurd we have given it the réle of 
inert concomitance. In either case it has remained subcranial. We 
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now, however, have become familiar with an immaterial type of 
energy, viz., electricity, which intersects, traverses and establishes its 
own immediate continuities within the gross material world—the 
latter furnishing the means for canalizing the immaterial spreadings. 
This immaterial type furnishes us with a new model for conceiving 
intersubjective continuities. Indeed we may say that as electrical 
energy rides on material energy and so establishes its continuities, 
so mental energy rides on electrical—the energy of our own nervous 
system and the outlying electro-magnetic field. The telephone may 
carry the genuine mental impulse on the electric waves. This, of 
course, is a mere conceptual model and does not inform us about 
mind, but it helps us to symbolize the convincing sense of social 
companionship. The acquaintance of mind with mind is immediate; 
but the knowledge of the contents of minds may require elaborate 
inference. This, however, presupposes acquaintance. 

Social minds are intuited and must be practically acknowledged 
as having their own character. They are not the mere external 
addition of individual minds. Social minds are analogous to chemical 
compounds, which also constitute new individuals and in part at least 
affect the natures of the terms brought together. Social minds may 
be studied, as may particular minds, with reference to the subject- 
object relation, their type of activity, their identity, unity, worth 
and immortality. In the group mind, it is the dominant field of social 
tendency which holds leader and led. The control—the inhibition 
or releases—of this dominant tendency is different from the control 
in the case of the isolated individual. It may even sacrifice the 
individual. The sense of freedom here as in the individual is in 
proportion to the ideal control—the fluency of the realization. The 
identity here too must be measured in terms of the persistence of the 
dominant impulse or purpose. Group identity may be ephemeral 
as in the mob; but it may also vastly outlast individual identity as 
shown by the continuity of the Greek or Hebrew minds. The unity 
in the social mind, as in the particular, may be external, dependent 
upon the spontaneous association of convention and custom. Or it 
may be thoroughgoing, depending upon rational purposes. The 
worth of social minds must be measured in terms of the adequacy of 
their purposes to unify the demands of life. And their immortality 
is proportional to their worth, as recognized in the leading of the 
historic process. 
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Hi Man and Fellowman. E. A. SINGER, JR. 

| Its acceptance or rejection of the image of the man-without-a-fellow : 
affords a delicate test of the deeper-lying motives of a philosophy. 
What a difference it makes to our understanding of a doctrine which 
y } insists on the “social reference’’ of ideas (instrumentalism, abso- 
lutism) whether we take it to mean that a non-social mind is no 
{ mind, or whether we find in it no more than the psychological obser- 
vation that if minds are brought in contact they profoundly influence 
Wl each other! 

I The author’s own doctrine as presented in various papers before 
i the Association has maintained that not ‘in interiore homine habitat 
fi veritas,"’ but rather that the truth about our innermost selves is 
generally in the keeping of others. Does the author then mean to 
WW reject the image of the isolated finite mind as a thing that can neither 
Ww be nor be conceived? 

How may one hold on the one hand that the truth, and so the 
meaning, of an idea depends upon an “appeal to another,”’ on the 
other that a finite mind which knows no “‘other’’ may yet exist? 

A first step toward the solution of this antinomy is easily taken. 
Each self is capable of being its own other in a sense that leaves the 
man-without-a-fellow ample room for appeal: the most isolated being 
. is in himself ‘‘a society of points of view."’ But this step only brings 
ll us the nearer to the central difficulty, for not only is the existence of 
| other points of view of an individual accidental to the existence of 
| any given one; but truth cannot be in the keeping of any finite number 
WW that happen to be given. The appeal is to an infinite series of other 
i view-points, a series which must lose itself in bare possibilities. 

The solution of this difficulty lies in the understanding of an in- 
I), finite series. Such a series is defined when its law can be given in a 
definite, finite number of statements—as the law of the number 
series is given by the two equationso + 1=1, 1+1 = 2. Inorder, 
| then, that the series of other points of view to which an idea must 
refer be defined, it is sufficient that the relations existing among a finite 
number of them afford a means of constructing the others. 

This gives rise to the problem of the “ minimal situation" in which 
it can be meaningful to attribute an idea to a subject. The author 
puts his result in the summary formula. “It takes two points of view ' 
to make one,”’ a situation in which the perceiver can exist only as 

himself perceived. With this core of actuality guaranteed, there is 

no danger that the infinite series to which perception refers shall lose 

itself in bare possibilities. 
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The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy. J. E. CREIGHTON. 

Notwithstanding Kant'’s own statement, the revolution effected 
in philosophy by him consisted in the substitution of the critical 
method for the old demonstrative procedure of the earlier systems, 
Kant took his stand on the mathematics and physics of his time, 
which seemed to him to offer results that were final and beyond 
question. He saw that these sciences rest upon certain synthetic 
principles which are a@ priori in the sense that, as general assumptions, 
they determine the form and method of the whole procedure of 
knowledge. These a priori principles are justified by the function 
they perform: they are indispensable conditions of a rational experi- 
ence. The only kind of justification which Kant is able to discover 
for the categories is derived from experience, the only species of 
necessity is hypothetical in character. Kant vainly attempts to 
find some means of claiming a priority in the rationalistic sense for 
these principles. His critical method brushes these attempts aside, 
substituting for the old logic the conception of a hypothetical working 
body of truth that becomes more and more concrete with the 
progress of inquiry. Philosophy becomes essentially criticism of the 
categories. Criticism, however, is not opposed to construction; 
philosophy constructs through the process of criticism. Kant’s 
critical method, viewed as a hypothetical experimental procedure, is, 
of course, opposed to the limitation of the categories to those given 
in any predetermined list, and to the whole conception that knowledge 
has definitely assignable limits. Again, since the categories are 
determinations of objects, the hypothetical view forms the basis of a 
new ontology as well as of a new logic. That is, it is impossible to 
regard things as simple unrelated reals, that have their being within 
their own unchanging simplicity: objects whose nature can be pro- 
gressively revealed through a system of categories must exist in the 
form of dynamic and orderly interrelations with other things. Kant’s 
doctrine of the categories confirms and completes Leibniz’s dynamic 
view of reality. In conclusion, the paper suggests some criticisms of 
pragmatism and of neo-realism from the point of view of a philosophy 
based on the development of the critical method. 


Hegel as an Observer of Thought. Mary S. Case. 

Hegel's contributions to the theory of the thought-process have an 
important bearing on the current attempt to secure coéperative 
philosophizing. His central conception is of an organic thought- 
unity that links together philosophic questions in such a way that an 
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attempt to discuss these questions separately is foredoomed to failure. 
The hypothesis of such a thought-unity was suggested to him by 
acute observation of the actual procedure of thought, perhaps espe- 
cially by the facts that thought is ever-shifting, and that it tends to 
become antinomical. He tested this hypothesis by experiment. His 
experiments may be repeated with a degree of success that raises the 
hypothesis to the level of a defensible theory. In particular the 
tests both bring to light further noteworthy facts, and enable us to 
classify philosophies in a significant fashion. This theory could 
reasonably be totally rejected only on condition that some simpler 
hypothesis be offered, doing full justice to the observed facts. It 
may be regarded as probable, however, that the theory has value only 
within more or less circumscribed limits; the demarcation of those 
limits, as a preliminary to codéperative discussion, is a desideration. 


Discussion. Agreement in Philosophy. Kari Scumipt, THEo- 
DORE DE LAGUNA, WALTER B. Pitkin, SMITH. 


Question: Is a continuous progress towards unanimity among 
philosophers on the fundamental philosophical issues (a) desirable, 
(6) attainable? 

I. If not attainable: 

1. What are the impediments to agreement in philosophy? 

2. Should it be deemed the essential function of philosophy to 
serve as a means for expressing the reactions upon reality of differ- 
ence types of temperament? 

3. What is the purpose of philosophical argumentation and dis- 
cussion? 

4. What, from this point of view, is the place and value of the 
‘study of the history of philosophy? 

II. If agreement is attainable: 

1. Upon what significant issues has it already been attained? 

2. How is the failure to reach a greater measure of agreement in 
the past to be explained? 

3. Is the study of the history of philosophy indispensable as a 
means towards the attainment of agreement? 

4. What methods for the systematization of philosophical inquiry, 
or for organized coéperation in philosophizing, would help towards 
this end? 

5. Are discussions of specific problems, with preliminary analyses 
and definitions, after the general manner of last year's discussion in 
this Association, serviceable towards this end? 


— 
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Kar SCHMIDT. 

In the following statements, which were submitted to the Associ- 
ation for discussion, I call the sciences distinct, if their generating 
problems are distinct. 

I call two problems distinct, if they satisfy the following conditions: 
(a) they are not identical; (b) one is not a special problem of the other. 

Propositions: 

1. We grant the importance of the History of Philosophy. 

2. The generating problem of the History of Philosophy is distinct 
from the generating problem of Philosophy itself. 

3. The study of the History of Philosophy is distinct from the study 
of the Literature of Philosophy. 

4. The separation of problems, in the same sense in which it is 
possible in Science, is possible and necessary in Philosophy. 

5. If the problems are distinct, the solutions of one cannot contra- 
dict the solutions of the other: they are irrelevant to each other. 

6. Analysis is a valid method in Philosophy. 

7. Analysis should lead to, and find its complement in, the Postu- 
late Method. 


T. DE Lacuna. 

Agreement is desirable in so far as it is attainable, provided the 
attainment is the result of thought and not of the suppression of 
thought. How far, then, is agreement upon fundamental issues 
attainable? If this means: Is a substantial agreement upon the 
issues which are fundamental to contemporary thought possible? 
we have no sufficient reason for replying in the negative. Problems 
as ancient and, as it seemed, as obstinate as any in the field of phi- 
losophy have been solved in recent times by mathematics, physics and 
biology. We can set no bounds to the advancement of human 
reason. But if the question means: Is it at all probable that funda- 
mental disagreement will become less and less without limit as time 
goes on? we must answer in the negative. Just as it was falsely 
argued, that, since as men grow better they perform without hesitation 
many acts to which they have formerly been driven by a sense of 
obligation, therefore moral progress will gradually do away with the 
sense of obligation; so it is falsely argued that the successive settle- 
ment of the great issues of philosophy will tend to the gradual elimi- 
nation of all fundamental disagreement. The better a man is, the 
deeper and more delicate the obligations that he feels; the wiser men 
grow, the more profound the questionings upon which their dis- 
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agreements are likely to turn. The progress of philosophy is marked 
by two orders of results: first, the more or less successful isolation of 
groups of problems and the development of special methods for their 
treatment, that is to say, the organization of special disciplines which 
in time become independent sciences; secondly, the reinterpretation 
of problems through the detection of ambiguities and concealed 
assumptions in the concepts and principles of older thought. We 
no longer accept, as clear and valid, arguments which to Plato or 
Descartes or Kant seemed unimpeachable. We know better than 
ever ‘that we know nothing’; for more and more that our fathers set 
down as knowledge we perceive to be mere ‘opinion.’ This may be 
called a negative outcome. It has, however, a positive side of real 
and practical importance: the elaboration of our ideal of knowledge 
itself, and of our standards of method and achievement. 


W. B. Pitxin. 

There are two issues merged in the question as to the attainability 
of agreement among philosophers. First, the simple matter of fact; 
can philosophers reach some unanimity in real life? And secondly, 
the theoretical (logical) conditions of agreement; namely, what does 
common assent presuppose concerning the problems agreed upon? 
Now, the first issue cannot be satisfactorily settled in a discussion; 
it finds its solution in real life only. Whether agreement is empirically 
possible or not, can be established only by our trying every imaginable 
device for attaining it and discovering how each works out. The 
second issue, however, is on a very different footing. We may here 
decide by simple logical analysis what presuppositions lie behind 
agreement. And at the very first step of such an analysis we find that 
agreement on any matter of fact B presupposes that B is a distinct 
matter of fact, and has accordingly a distinct character not dependent 
(in at least some respects) upon certain other matters of fact. This 
presupposition is but a special form of the wider one which asserts that 
at least some relations are logically external. 

It will help clear up the debate, then, if those who believe in the 
attainability of agreement declare what they do and what they do 
not mean by distinct matters of fact and external relations. The 
objections brought against their view assume or even declare openly 
that the external theory of relations is wrong because real entities 
cannot be torn from their existential setting absolutely, and that when 
they are separated from the latter in some manner or degree, they are 
profoundly modified. This objection does not scathe the hypothesis 
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under attack, for it misconstrues the latter. To assert that A is 
independent of B does not mean that A can be existentially isolated 
from B in the sense of being totally separated from every relation to B. 
It is not alleged that, for instance, the weight of a body in a gravi- 
tational system is so independent of its absolute position that, were 
all absolute positions annihilated, the weights would not be affected. 
On the contrary, we mean simply that weight is an independent 
variable; that is, it changes without any necessary correlated change 
in absolute position. A body in one and the same place can have, 
through a series of instants, an increasing or a decreasing weight. It 
is this empirical fact which makes phenomena distinct and their 
investigation separable from all others, or at least from an infinitude 
of others. And, being thus distinct and separable, they can be 
understood alike by many people differently endowed and with con- 
flicting beliefs on other matters. 

This kind of independence is found between philosophical problems 
and the history of their investigation. Philosophy is an independent 
variable with respect to the careers of philosophers and their systems. 
Its aim is to interpret matters of fact, not to enjoy other persons’ 
interpretations. And its procedure should be fixed entirely by the 
specific complexity of its matter-of-fact problems, and not at all by 
the endeavors or dreams of antiquity. The history of philosophy is 
more valuable to the historian of culture and institutions than to the 
constructive philosopher. To the latter it offers only a few meagre 
positive hints and a multitude of solemn warnings. 


NorMAN Kemp SMITH. 

Philosophy is not science, or, what amounts to the same assertion, 
it is not related to science as theoretical physics is related to experi- 
mental physics, or as biology is related to zodlogy. It is humanistic, 
and finds its chief tasks in the realm of the value problems. It holds 
that it is as necessary to interpret the existence problems in the light 
of the value problems as to apply the results of the natural sciences 
to the solution of the problems of our human and spiritual life. And 
the value problems being thus central to philosophy, it should differ 
from the natural sciences in its greater insistence upon the historical 
method of approach. Philosophy’s chief data are to be found, not 
through the study of natural phenomena, however important that 
study may be, but in the history of science, so far as it marks human 
ideals and human achievement, in the history of literature, of art, of 
religious, social and political institutions, and in the history of phi- 
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losophy in so far as it is the expression in abstract thought of all that 
these have been and of all that they have striven to become. Phi- 
losophy is inalienably humanistic, and must always draw a con- 
siderable part of its sustenance from historical roots; and that, not 
q because it has to occupy itself in antiquarian fashion with its own , 
. past, but because it can find the data for solution of its value problems 
only in that human history which is the sole medium of their mani- 
festation. 

Those who view philosophy as science tend to prejudice, prior even 
to their discussion, the issues which are at stake in the value problems. 
q When the neo-realists treat the problems of knowledge as merely 
; f existence problems, soluble in terms of the results obtained by the 
f ; natural sciences, they are virtually assuming the truth of naturalism 

{ at the very start. For to establish it all the way round, the human- 
| { istic problems are decided before ever they are raised. } 


Maat. 

| Philosophy, I take it, deals with the outlook upon the whole of 
life. The difference, therefore, between it and exact science is not so 
' much its method as its material. Both seek to organize and under- 
stand human experience, but exact science tries to organize and under- 
{ stand aspects of that experience and for special purposes. Philosophy 
is to some degree dependent upon the data given to it by the exact 
: sciences, but as between the agreements and certainties of exact science 
\| and agreements and certainties of philosophy the gulf is neither so ’ 
i) wide nor so fixed as is commonly supposed. When the exact scientist 
begins to speculate and to arrange his material, differences arise as 

great as separate any schools of philosophy. 
4 The extension of our senses has laid the emphasis upon the exact 
| sciences. The microscope and telescope and various machines enable 
us to collect and examine the data as never before. We have also 
come to completer mastery of the material facts of our world and 
| philosophy deals with the mastery not only of the material facts but 
| of these facts in the setting of the human psychic processes and their 1 
consonance with human purpose. We shall therefore probably never 
i] arrive at agreements in philosophy that will compare to the agree- 
t ments in the discription of our material world; but these agreements 
are not to blind us to the fact that scientific explanations of our 


world are as widely apart from each other as ever were the historical 
schools of philosophy. 
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A. ELKus. 

The significance of agreement in philosophy may be advantageously 
discussed in the light of a two-fold differentiation in the subject. In 
one of its functions the method of philosophy is compared with that 
of the natural sciences. Viewed as a possible body of doctrine in 
some sense similar to the specific knowledges, any essential dis- 
tinction may be noted. From this vantage ground an inquiry into 
the nature and extent of agreement in philosophy may be pursued. 
In the second function of philosophy which emphasizes its method as 
an expression of temperament, the peculiar quality of the unique- 
ness may be indicated. It is suggested that this latter function would 
be greatly benefited if it could operate upon the basis of achievement 
in the field of explicit agreement. 

With respect to the first question, comparison discloses the obvious 
fact that agreement in the positive sciences is explicit. Admitting a 
tacit agreement upon certain matters such as the recognition of some 
questions as pseudo-problems, the sharp definition of questions, 
why should a knowledge of the history of philosophy be an essential 
preliminary to the solutions of philosophical problems? It is advanced 
that the psychological movement employed in the solutions of these 
problems corresponds in its essential outlines with the logical process 
evinced in the history of the solutions. 

But agreement attained in philosophy, important as this may be, 
is a discipline the function of which is to serve as a foundation for the 
imaginative element in this domain. For philosophy as an expression 
of a personal bias, of an ideal, is not a purely imaginative presentation. 

It is theory which appeals for acceptance, and the strength of this 
appeal depends largely upon the foundation of the doctrine, in data 
which must be acknowledged. 


Cart V. Tower. 

Disagreement is a more noticeable feature of present philosophizing 
than agreement, and takes an extreme form in the opposition between 
realism and idealism, which will supply the illustrative material of 
this paper. 

Evidence that coéperation is possible cannot be found in past 
agreement, which has for the most part been accidental, or in present 
agreement, which is chiefly confined to a few propositions conceded 
to be fundamental by the representatives of a school. The best 
evidence that coéperation is possible is seen in the fact that the need 
for agreement is now generally recognized, and the problem explicitly 
stated. 
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The causes of disagreement are found in presuppositions regarding 
the method or the problem of philosophy. These predetermine the 
philosopher's attitude toward special problems, and to a large extent 
determine his results. 

For the realist, method is the controlling interest and must deter- 
mine content. Methodical and consistent advance in philosophy is 
possible only by the application of scientific methods to special prob- 
lems. A general metaphysic designed to incorporate all human 
interests must wait its turn in the distant future. 

For the idealist content determines method. The initial conception 
of the problem determines the posture which experience assumes for 
his examination, prescribes the method, and in large measure controls 
his argument. 

The deeper source of disagreement is found in the lack of a common 
object, something with which the philosopher may work, an empirical 
thing known and recognizable by all investigators as approximately 
the same for all. This cannot be a proposition or a body of propo- 
sitions, which though apparently providing a basis of agreement, 
involves contexts that in the end depend upon conceptions of method 
or content. A basis of codperation can be found only by accepting 
as the object the concrete given world of the critical philosopher at 
the moment of his inspection. To give this a concrete setting and 
point to the object without naming it, it is the Cartesian Experience, 
with all its possibilities of doubt or acceptance of that which it contains. 

Not to prejudge the question of method, the preliminary step is 
critical analysis and construction—the joint work of many minds 
upon a Common Object. The suggestion is made that the Cartesian 
Experience be treated as one problem among others at the subsequent 
meetings of the Association. 


Jurisprudence as a Philosophical Discipline. Morris R. Conen. 
The philosophy of law has been an integral part of the great phil- 
osophical systems; but in common with other concrete branches of 
philosophy, like the philosophy of history, it has lately fallen into 
utter neglect. Militating against its development is the view that 
philosophy must not deal with any matters of fact, but must restrict 
itself to purely formal problems. Consideration of our courses in 
the philosophy of nature, or in ethics, seems to suggest that the ideal 
of a purely formal philosophy is not actually feasible. Even if we 
accept the formal ideal, it may still be shown that a knowledge of the 
philosophy of law is indispensable; for a correct understanding of the 
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history of philosophy cannot be had without it. The problems of 
logic, epistemology, and metaphysics obtain most significant material 
from jurisprudence. The nature of legal fictions, for instance, throws 
a great deal of light on the question, what is truth? The doctrines of 
anti-intellectualism, instrumentalism, and realism find their most 
suggestive and cogent illustrations in the history of law. 

Besides, however, its function in making other philosophical issues 
significant, the philosophy of law has inherent importance as a direct 
contribution of philosophy to the life of civilization. The current 
opinion that philosophy cannot have a practical influence on public 
life is shown to be false by examples from our legal history. Phil- 
osophy first claimed despotic sway over the special sciences, and now 
regards itself as a useless servant. It is time to recognize that phi- 
losophy has a coédrdinate place in the republic of the sciences, and a 
duty to codperate with its fellow members. This duty is now very 
pressing in the field of law, in view of the generally recognized un- 
satisfactory character of our administration of justice, which has been 
brought about by an unconscious and inadequate philosophy. The 
paper appeals to American philosophers to coéperate with those 
thoughtful jurists who are trying to solve the problem of what are the 
true ends of law. 


The Case Method in the Study of Ethics. Gro. CLARKE Cox. 


This paper is largely a report upon an experiment made at Dart- 
mouth College during two years past. The study of ethics under 
old methods having proved unsatisfactory as teaching men ethics 
rather than to be ethical, an attempt was made by means of the Case 
Method employed in Harvard Law School to reach an objective 
standard entirely separated from metaphysical presuppositions. 
To find such an objective standard one must pursue the method of 
the physical sciences and not assume a priori that one knows what 
right conduct is. It is not casuistry, for casuistry assumes that one 
knows certainly what the law is. Law schools abandon text-books 
entirely, substituting carefully prepared case books containing con- 
densed codrdinated cases properly adjudicated. To imitate this in 
ethics is to bring men into close contact with concrete situations and 
remove the closet atmosphere from it. By this method alone may we 
hope to find an objective standard: but, should there prove to be none 
we should know this. If an objective standard can be found, ex- 
hortation will give place to instruction. 

Cases studied must all be historical, 7. e., actual conduct actually 
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judged by the group to which, for purposes of judgment, the agent 
belongs. It is not a study of human opinions but of human conduct. 
Its value for study is unquestionable: but for the teaching of ethics 
one is not so sure, since there are as yet no case books and the time 
consumed is considerable. Moreover the method is discursive and 
while it may really teach more it is not certain that the student will 
think so. The young have little capacity for abstraction and gener- 
alization and are naturally conservative. 

Cases are preceded by some weeks of preparatory lectures and the 
text-book study of Chapters I-V, Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics, Spencer's 
Four Methods of Judging Conduct (Data), etc. They are classified as 
affecting life and limb; property; security in the above; security in 
liberty of body and mind. 

All possible cases are here contained. Laws tentatively drawn are: 
(1) The group always approves its upholder and condemns its de- 
tractor; (2) The locus of all moral situations is the conflict of interests. 

The only ought is the intelligent recognition of the place of all 
interests and consequent prudent adaptation to them. This method 
is not intended to supplant theory in ethics but to serve as an intro- 
duction to it. Results are purely tentative and criticism will be 
welcomed. 


The Relation of Psychology to Theology. James H. Leusa. 

The psychologists have recently been warned frequently and 
urgently that there were fields in religious life, or aspects of it, which 
were outside their reach. They have been told ‘that the truths of 
religion cannot be proved or disproved by Psychology,’ that ‘Psy- 
chology neither objects nor affirms the transcendental existence of 
the religious objects, it simply ignores that problem as being outside 
of its sphere,’ and the like ad nauseam. (1) The affirmation that the 
Gods of the religions are not objects of science is based upon a con- 
fusion of the God of metaphysics (the impassive Absolute) with the 
Gods of religion (for instance the loving, compassionate All-Father 
of Christianity). Many peoples make use of these two conceptions, 
and most of them without ever realizing that they are fundamentally 
different; in their critical, rationalistic moods, they think of the 
Absolute, the Impersonal, Infinite Power; when the moral needs are 
urgently felt, they make use of the Christian Father. Now, the 
Absolute is inaccessible to science, but the Psychologist of Religion is 
not concerned with that, since the Absolute is not and never has been 
the God of any organized religion. (2) The limitation of psychology 
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in religion is also seen, it is alleged, when one considers the nature 
of religious knowledge. Religious knowledge, they say,—and this 
may be called the Ritschlian view—is concerned with judgments of 
value expressive of the bond connecting man with the universe. These 
judgments proceed from the action that certain ideas have upon man 
when he accepts them as true. It follows from this understanding 
that religious knowledge is an altogether different sort from scientific 
knowledge. But this understanding of the nature of religious know- 
ledge is quite insufficient; for, judgments of value are involved not 
only in religious, but also in every other form of activity. And 
one does not come much, if at all, nearer the complete truth by 
making a particular class of judgments of value, namely those referring 
to man’s relation with the universe, the ground of the separation of 
religious from non-religious knowledge. The essential nature of 
religious knowledge cannot be described adequately in terms of value- 
judgments of any sort, for religion is an expression of desire for that 
to which value, or worth, is ascribed. (3) In a being constituted as 
man is, a sense of value leads inevitably to a search for means of 
procuring that which has value. Religious beliefs and practices 
involve judgments of value in a system of means intended to secure 
these values. (4) The relation of psychology and of science generally 
to theology is indicated, it seems to me, in the following propositions: 

(a) The Gods of the religions are known through and in their 
action upon the physical universe, or their action within man, or both. 
They are therefore objects of scientific research just as much, and for 
the same reason, as any scientific hypothesis. (+) And, in as much 
as the means and the methods by which man has learned to enter 
into relation with his God are, by the worshipper, held to involve 
causal relations between him and the divinity, these means and 
methods fall within the field of scientific investigation. (c) And, 
finally, in as much as the doctrines are affirmations regarding the 
nature of God, the nature of man, and the means and the conditions 
of saving intercourse with the divinity, the doctrines also belong 
to science. [The essential truths of the Christian religion—outside 
of those referring to the existence and the nature of God—are formu- 
lated in the doctrines of Sin, of the Holy Ghost, and of Salvation. 
These doctrines refer admittedly to facts of ‘‘inner experience;" they 
make affirmations regarding the origin of these facts and the conditions 
under which they may or will take place.] 
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Some Mathematical Psychologic Questions. Cassius J. KEYSER. 

This paper, mainly concerned with the geometric postulates, is, 
for the sake of definiteness, attached to the Hilbert system as being 
most familiar. It is customary and just to point out that the element- 
names, point, line and plane, are not defined, and, in critical com- 
mentary, it is customary to add: (A) That, consequently, these terms 
may be taken to be the names of any things whatsoever with the 
single restriction that the things must satisfy the relations stated by 
the postulates P; (B) That, when some admissible or possible inter- 
pretation J has been given to the element-names, the postulates P 
together with their deducible consequences C constitute a definite 
theory or doctrine D; (C) That replacing J by a different inter- 
pretation J’ produces no change whatever in D; (D) That this invari- 
ant D is Euclidean geometry of three dimensions; and (E) That, if we 
are to speak of D as a theory or geometry of a space, this space is 
nothing but the ensemble of any kind of things that may serve for 
an interpretation of P. 

A critical examination of this current creed leads to the conclusion 
that the creed is unsound and in particular that, although there are 
possible an infinite number of different interpretations J, any two 
of these yield two different doctrines. The question arises: Which 
of these is Euclidean geometry? The analysis leading to an answer 
leads also to the conclusion that space of four or more dimensions 
has every kind of existence that may warrantably be ascribed to the 


space of ordinary geometry. 
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DISCUSSION. 
my i THE NEO-REALIST AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


i | I have been reading Professor Calkins’s pointed statement in the 
] PuiLosopHicaL Review' on “The Unjustified Claims for Neo- 


Realism,” and I find one issue therein which I should like to clear up. 
It is not an issue over fact, nor one of theory, but deals solely with a 
matter of intent. And by clearing up the intent I hope to end the 
misunderstanding into which Professor Calkins has, with some 


warrant, fallen. 

| Our critic says that we boast of “the conformity of our views to 

. ) that of common sense."’ And she has not the slightest difficulty in 

| refuting us out of our own mouths, by showing that we hold highly 


technical, abstruse, and perhaps even incomprehensible hypotheses 
i about percepts which our friend, Mr. Man-in-the-Street, has neither 
y dreamed of nor even read. Particularly is my own explanation of 
a error shown to lie far from Mr. Man-in-the-Street's beliefs. And, 
as I admit it, our critic says that “‘we have here good neo-realistic 
authority in this protest against the rather childish eagerness of the 
neo-realist to ‘eat his cake and have it too.’"" Now it is this question 
| about the neo-realist’s allegiance to common sense which I wish to 
i discuss. The particular merits and demerits of the opinions wherein 
we agree with or dissent from common sense will be for the moment 
ignored. 
q Among neo-realistic confessions of allegiance to Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street, the most explicit has been made by myself. In “The Program 
and First Platform of Six Realists’* I made the following remark: 
\ “ The realist holds that things known are not products of the know- | 
ing relation nor essentially dependent for their existence or behavior 
| upon that relation. This doctrine has three claims upon your accep- 
tance: first, it is the natural, instinctive belief of all men; and this, 
WW if for no other reason, puts the burden of proof upon those who would 
discredit it. . . .” 

In this passage I endeavored to say just as much as and no more 
than what I meant. And, if the reader will scrutinize it carefully, I 


1 This volume, pp. 53-56. 
2 J. of Phil., Psy., etc., 1910, p. 393, etc. Also in Appendix of The New Realism, 
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think he will readily discover that there is in it no ground for Professor 
Calkins’s inference that I either (a) regard the opinion of common 
sense as conclusive evidence of the truth of any proposition, episte- 
mological or otherwise; or (b) suppose that the common sense man 
“has modern geometry at his fingers’ ends.” 

The agreement of neo-realism with common sense is narrowly 
circumscribed. The ordinary citizen does instinctively believe that 
things exist, have their characteristics and their modes of activity 
quite as happily and serenely when experienced by nobody as when 
seen and touched by fifty million human beings. I cannot insist too 
strongly upon this verbatim rendering of the sentences. All that was 
meant was that people naturally come to hold this one opinion about 
this one relation. What things may be, how things may exist, what 
characteristics they may possess in other conditions and under other 
circumstances is a matter over which men differ sharply, no doubt. 
Ether whorls, atoms, perduring substances, attributes, functions, 
electric energies, spirits,—all these are terms which have grown up in 
the age-long controversies over the nature of the universe; and their 
differences of meaning reflect the diversity of opinion on the subject. 
Here there is no agreement, either among common folks or phi- 
losophers. But that things perceived are not dependent upon the 
perceiving of them, is a doctrine which has been doubted only by 
metaphysicians; and, I might add, almost exclusively by those 
particular theorists who have accepted as their points of departure 
certain theological notions about souls and matter. 

Professor Calkins, though, does not believe that this unanimity 
exists. She says: “‘ Both the phylogenetic and the ontogenetic study 
of developing mind suggest the possibility, if not the likelihood, that 
the forgotten earliest consciousness of child and race is animistic, 
that the child and the savage alike ‘personify’ objects, that the 
‘outside-myself’ is primitively conceived as ‘other self.’ But, I 
must insist, this instance bears not at all upon the question at issue. 
Of course, it sounds as though it settles everything; but this is a mere 
illusion of language and affords the neo-realist a magnificent text for 
his favorite sermon on the crying need of a clear philosophical vocabu- 
lary and a working agreement in the use of it. 

Let us waive the question as to whether children and savages do 
think of external things as spirits. Let us suppose that they do. 
What of it? The child perceives a tree waving its branches and 
rustling its leaves in the wind; and it says: ‘‘ Mister Oak is clapping 
his hands for joy. The day is so beautiful.” What does this mean? 
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I fl Simply that the oak has life and is enjoying it, even as the child does. 
I A very preity thought, let us all admit, and one which is not nearly 
so foolish as some learned people would have us believe. But what 
does it indicate as to the child's opinion on the epistemological question 
H touching the cognitive relation? Does the child assert or imply that 
| the sun which the oak sees is only a ‘mental state’ of the tree? To 
put the question is to answer it. Not only does the child never come 
. to the thought, but he would indignantly repudiate it. Of course, 
: there is a sun ‘out there’; and after the woodmen have sawed Mister 
Oak into flooring for a Hall of Philosophy, the same old sun will 
shine on merrily, and the birds will warble from other branches. 
It remains for the metaphysician to bring confusion into this simple 
{ scene. He does so by making one word stand for many alien things. 
He muddles hopelessly ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind’ and ‘consciousness,’ 
thereby engendering interminable and fruitless dissensions. Some- 
times he starts with the antithesis between spirit and matter, and in 
this universe of discourse defines the former term as the simple con- 
Co tradictory of the latter. Spirit then is the immaterial. Such a 
Wy view, of course, entails no particular inference about the relation 
: between a thinker and his data or between a percipient and his per- 
i | cepts. The clearest proof of this implicative indifference appears in 
1] the fact that spirit, so defined, includes much that is never regarded 
as psychical (however this latter term be defined). For instance, 
‘i arithmetic is not matter; but this immateriality does not exalt it to 
spirithood. Empty space is not matter; but would anybody say that 
iI it was a mind? Again, soul and mind are treated as one and the same 
q thing; but at the same time soul is construed as being identical with 
i] animal life, and hence arise another multitude of obscurities into 
i which we cannot enter now. The interested reader will find some of 
them catalogued in a recent essay by H. B. Alexander.' Or he may 
i approach them indirectly through the various definitions of soul, 
; mind, psyche, spirit, and animism given in Baldwin's Dictionary of 
i Philosophy and Psychology. It is particularly illuminating to con- | 


= 


sider the meanings of animism, none of which (in either its anthro- 
i) pological or its philosophical usage) even remotely connotes a theory of 
if ) internal cognitive relations. Professor Calkins plainly confuses 
y animism with monistic spiritualism, as a short survey of terminology 
i will show. 

i But all this is a secondary issue. The main problem in the present 
f | discussion lies elsewhere. It lies in the attitude of neo-realism 


1 J. of Phil., Psy., etc., 1912, p. 421. 
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toward common-sense opinions. To clear up this matter, we draw 
two distinctions, as follows: 

1. We must distinguish between the evidential value of a common- 
sense proposition and its importance in fixing the burden of proof. 

2. We must distinguish between common-sense ideas and common- 
sense behavior; or, more precisely, between ideas which arise more or 
less naturally in the course of ordinary experience and the ways of 
behavior in ordinary life which do not derive from ideas but which 
are rather the original ground of these latter. 

1. The first distinction should not prove either difficult or uncertain. 
Suppose a man were to tell me that the President of the United States 
is not elected by popular vote, but is chosen by a secret caucus of the 
Rascally Rich convening at midnight in a Wall Street cellar. I might 
make one of two replies. I might say : ‘My dear fellow, you are a 
lunatic. Every voter knows that the presidential candidates are 
picked at the great conventions. Public opinion proves conclusively 
that you are misinformed.” Again I might say: “ You teach strange 
things. That is an unheard-of situation which you describe. And 
I am not going to believe it until you have demonstrated it past doubt. 
Why won't I? Simply because the whole world finds excellent reasons 
for believing the simpler, more natural state of affairs."’ Now, only 
the second of these two replies logically resembles the one that the 
neo-realist makes to the man who tells him that all people are only 
minds, and all things are only states of mind. The first reply is 
Childish dogmatism; for it treats public opinion as evidence final and 
valid. What men at large believe must be tested most scrupulously, 
and will often be found in some respect erroneous. But this sad fact 
does not fix the burden of proof at all. No proposition is true because 
people believe it; but no proposition commonly accepted need be 
suspected until evidence is brought against it, and furthermore the 
evidence necessary to refute it must be commensurate with the strangeness 
and heterodoxy of the proposition set up in its stead. This, the neo- 
realist would urge, is the usual rule in law and in common life; and it 
should also be so in philosophy and science. The larger the number of 
persons agreeing on any subject, and the longer the historical period 
over which that agreement extends, and the wider the variety of mental 
and social classes represented in the agreement, the slighter becomes 
the probability that the opinion is not shaped by idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices, misinformation, or fashion. 

It is this that makes the idealist’s burden of proof so heavy. For 
nobody save the ancestors and descendants of Kant ever reached the 
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idealistic theory of cognition; no, not even the poor little babes who 
are supposed to believe that all mobile things are spirits. And to 
most persons the hypothesis is either meaningless or unfounded—or 
both. Now, this does not prove the hypothesis false. It simply puts 
the world on its guard against accepting it unless it is supported by 
incontrovertible evidence. Unfortunately for the idealist, his evi- 
dence does not seem to possess these high qualities; and, for this 
reason if for no other, those who doubt him feel moved to call his 
attention to the public inertia which he must overcome before victory 
crowns his philosophizing. 
For neo-realists common sense possesses no strict evidential value 
1 whatever, but it does play an important part in philosophical method 
and in the computing of probabilities. There is another way in which 
; it may be used, namely in its instinctive activities rather than in its 
| tenets. This is the second distinction which I drew a minute ago. 
| In the light of it, we may draw inferences from men’s conduct inde- 
4 pendently of what they may think about it and its situation. What 
i men do is often evidence, when what they think is quite worthless. 
l Put to the test of natural conduct, many theories are quickly refuted 
which cannot be countered in a century of argument over opinions. 
} But this sort of common sense behavior is not brought into the dis- 
1 cussion by Professor Calkins, so | shall not dwell upon it. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The World We Live In. Or Philosophy and Life in the Light of Modern 
Thought. By Stuart FuLiterton. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1912.—pp. ix, 293. 

The invitation to review Professor Fullerton’s book places the 
reviewer in a peculiar position. The writer is an old friend and the 
teacher to whom I am indebted for a most invigorating intellectual 
discipline. The book is a compendium of all the doctrines which I 
now most emphatically condemn and a burlesque upon much that 
I stand for. And its position is set forth with an exuberant aggressive- 
ness which summons, not only the reviewer, but every reader, to 
acknowledge the new realism or seek admission to the lunatic asylum. 
Under these circumstances I can only plead that the spirit of the 
book makes philosophy a fair game, even between teacher and pupil. 

As a matter of doctrine the book calls for rather little comment. 
It is the System of Metaphysics and the Introduction to Philosophy 
newly garbed in the uniform of the new realism, with the sober drab 
of the realistic uniform set off by some striking new phraseology and 
by the Fullertonian distinction of style. But in some way the issue 
seems to have been made clearer; the uniform itself is just now a 
challenge to criticism; and the ornaments are worth some description. 
Those who are familiar with the doctrine which Professor Fullerton 
calls indifferently realism or phenomenalism will recognize in “The 
World We Live In” and “ Everybody's World”’ (Chapters I and II) the 
world “‘as given in consciousness,” now purged of the last suspicion of 
Berkeleyan idealism. In “‘The World as Idea” (III and IV) Berkeley 
is dismissed, rather sadly, it seems, as well-intentioned but over- 
enthusiastic. In ‘‘The World as Idea and the Reluctant Witness” 
and “The World as Phenomenon” (V-VII), Kant becomes a phe- 
nomenalist and Professor Fullerton a Kantian. One wonders here 
whether it is not Fullerton who is “the reluctant witness,”’ and also 
whether Kant enjoys the society of “the plain man whose mind is 
undebauched by learning.” “Our World and Other Worlds” (VIII) 
explains our right to infer the existence of other minds. In the 
important chapter (IX) on “The World of New Realism,” Professor 
Fullerton explains his adoption of ‘the new realism.’ “The World 
Without and the World Within” (X) is a vindication of the right of 
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secondary qualities to be called external, and ‘‘The New Realism and 
Everybody's World” (XI) brings the positive argument to a close. 
The next five chapters are filled with riotous merriment, chiefly over 
the futilities of “the new idealism" of Bradley and Royce (why any 
student of Plato should call it “‘new” is too much for me), and of 
pragmatism. “The Glory of It” is a tribute to Royce. “Playing 
with the World” is intended to give pleasure to the pragmatists. Then 
the writer mounts the pulpit and gives us two final chapters on ‘“‘ The 
World of Sober Earnest” and “The World of Knowledge and the 
World of Belief.” 

The crux of the argument will be found in the ninth chapter. If I 
understand him rightly, Professor Fullerton aims to establish, first, 
the limitation of all reality (of all that we could talk about) to ‘pha- 
nomena’; secondly, the independence of physical things in relation 
to mind. Hence, the vital question is (e. g.), assuming that while 
gazing at an axe I close my eyes for a moment, did the axe “exist 
during the interval in which my eyes were closed?" Professor 
Fullerton replies:' “‘ Manifestly, the question cannot be intelligently 
answered unless it is an intelligent question. If I understand it as 
meaning: Was the axe perceived while it was not perceived? it is 
not a question that a serious man need consider. But if we examine 
the specific cases in which, whether in common life or in science, men 
ask whether this or that thing exists, we find that they have no 
intention of raising any such absurd question. The question which 
they raise is whether the thing may properly be regarded as belonging 
to the physical order, and if they decide that it may, they regard its 
existence as established.” 

This passage illustrates all the principles of the Fullertonian—what 
shall I say? ‘Method’ seems to imply malice. Yet I cannot avoid 
the observation that it seems desperately hard for a man of any 
degree of sophistication to ask Professor Fullerton an intelligent 
question. And just when the question seems most significant, it 
somehow always turns out that the questioner is ‘“ wandering in the 
void and exercising his free creative activity in a manner more credit- 
able to the liveliness of his imagination than to the sobriety of his 
judgment.” On the other hand, the plain man (or the man of science) 
finds no difficulty whatever. Professor Fullerton greets him warmly, 
tells him that he is “sane,” “sober,” “‘serious,"’ and “reasonable,” 
helps him to state his question, answers it, and then sends him on his 
way—wondering. Was the question that was answered really the 


1 Page 121. 
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question that he asked? The result is depressing. In the history of 
philosophy there appears to have been but one intelligent question, 
namely, Is there an external world? and this question, when analysed, 
turns out to be most uninteresting. Professor Fullerton is generous 
enough to concede (p. 15) that whether we are to adopt his ‘method’ 
or not is a question of temperament. I cannot agree with him here; 
this seems to me too much like “playing with the world.” But I 
may use his permission to state that my own temperament leads me 
to regard the plain man chiefly as a useful person for polishing my 
shoes and hauling my coal, and never as the source of philosophical 
intelligence; and further, that it leads me to reject as unreal a world so 
blankly inscrutable as to make nonsense of all the questions that I 
should care to ask. 

Underlying the differences of temperament, however, there seems 
to be a common appeal to “intelligence.’’ Upon this ground I shall 
venture to examine the question of thé new realism when it asks, 
Does the axe, when unperceived, exist? For Professor Fullerton this 
means, Does the term in question belong to the physical order? Now, 
for an intelligent question regarding extra-mental existence, this 
strikes me as rather ambiguous. ‘Belonging’ expresses some sort of 
fitness. An ‘order’ is a conception of fitness. To this padlock 
belongs a key; but the key does not therefore exist. Assuming the 
key to exist, it would still not belong to the lock rather than to any- 
thing else, except for one conceiving the order of lock and key. So 
far, then, as the unperceived axe merely belongs to the physical order, 
it would seem to have a merely putative existence, expressing a sense 
of logical fitness in the mind of one who conceives the physical order. 
If Professor Fullerton is to show that to belong in a physical order is 
to be in some way independent of the mental process of ordering, he 
must furnish us with a clear statement of the scheme, or conception, 
of order marking the physical order, and with a similar statement 
regarding the mental order; and to prove the independence of the 
physical order, he must balance the accounts between the two. 
Upon this important task, so far as I can see, he has hardly yet 
begun. To the Metaphysics he appends a note by Professor 
Singer showing that the physical order is an order of mass, length, 
and time; but Professor Singer does not undertake to balance the 
accounts of the physical with the mental. Professor Fullerton’s 
position seems to be (,. 113) that for the precise characters of the two 
orders we must await the results of the psychologists on the one hand, 
and of the physicists on the other; meanwhile the general features of 
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the two orders are clear enough and the details need not concern us. 
But I should like to suggest that in the determination of an order no 
detail is unimportant; to the equine order it would be disastrous to 
admit even one little pig. And the general distinction of the two 
orders does not seem to be clearly agreed upon between Professor 
Fullerton and Professor Singer; for, while Professor Singer expressly 
restricts the physical order to mass, length, and time, Professor 
Fullerton expressly includes the “secondary qualities;’’ and upon 
this point he would also be contradicted by the psychologists. For 
my own part, the last persons to whom I should apply for a clear 
statement of the distinction of the two orders are the physicists, and 
the next to the last are the psychologists. But if we must wait for 
reports from these gentlemen, then we must wait also for a definition 
of unperceived existence. 

The phrase “belong to the physical order" contains three ambiguous 
terms; let me now add a fourth. When you speak of the physical 
order, which physical order do you mean? Now the axe, which is 
sO prominent a member of the dramatis persone of The World We 
Live In, belongs in a physical order. Its chief part in the play is to 
reiterate the assertion that it will fell only a physical tree and never 
an idea of a tree. And yet “that axe” (irresistibly suggested by the 
parody of “that song’’), I venture to suppose, does not exist. Or, if 
it does, I will propose the axe of “Woodman, spare that”tree,” which 
again would fell only a physical tree. In short, any order in which 
an axe fells a tree is so far a physical order, whether the axe exists or 
is only assumed to exist. When Professor Fullerton refers to the 
physical order, does he not mean the existing physical order? It may 
be that further analysis would reveal an element of existence belonging 
exclusively to the physical order—I cannot conceive what it would be 
if not simply the perfection of order. But in any case this would be 
another story. At present it seems that the axe lies perilously near 
the song, and that for Fullerton and Royce alike existence is a matter 
of order. 

Hence, I am compelled to suggest that the question of the new 
realism concerning the existence of the axe when unperceived is not 
an intelligent question. It fails to show that “the physical order” 
is not a merely logical order in the mind of some orderer; also which 
of the many physical orders is the physical order. 

In ‘the unintelligent question’ Professor Fullerton makes use of a 
retort which is characteristic of the new realism, but which strikes me 


1 The World We Live In, Chapter X. 
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as being at the same time paradoxical. For, so far as I can see, the 
chief purpose of the school just now is to reduce the old stock of 
philosophy by offering intelligence at a special discount. What an 
axe is, it just is; and what it is, is wholly independent of what I con- 
ceive to be an axe. The new realist views with amazed compassion 
the man who demands that reality shall be something that he can 
comprehend. Nay, if he should comprehend, this would be sufficient 
to cast a doubt upon the genuineness of his real. The new realism 
is thus a typical philosophy of the opaque. Now, if philosophy is a 
matter of temperament (and why should it not be, if philosophy leaves 
reality wholly untouched ?), I can well see that there might be tempera- 
ments for which the unintelligible is the more impressive. This, in 
fact, is the temperament of the natural or “plain’’ man. But I can- 
not see why a person of this temperament should object to an unin- 
telligent question; or why, when Professor Fullerton calls for an axe, 
I should not sing him that song. Professor Fullerton may insist 
that an axe is an axe and a song a song, but, since my idea of either 
is irrelevant, how am I to know which is which? Professor Fullerton 
may then feel it necessary to use the neo-realistic test of reality by 
applying the handle of the axe to my back. But in that case I 
shall call upon Professor Perry to testify that value is independent of 
judgments about value. If this is true, it will make no difference how 
convincing the test may be, my conviction cannot assure me of any- 
thing really to be avoided. As a matter of logic, then, I should say 
that a neo-realist is disqualified from urging the unintelligent question. 
The unintelligent question belongs, with the reductio ad absurdum, 
to the logic of idealism. 

That this point is not perceived must be attributed to the perverted 
notion of idealism which Professor Fullerton shares with the other 
new realists and which makes idealism the equivalent of the doctrine 
that the being of things is their being known. This definition would 
describe the idealism neither of Socrates, nor of Plato, nor of Aristotle, 
nor of Leibnitz, nor of Hegel, nor of the “new idealists,” including 
Royce; nor—even in the Principles—of Berkeley. For even there, 
in spite of esse est percipi, it is clear that Berkeley’s objection to 
matter is not so much that it cannot be known as that it cannot 
know; it is an “inert’’ and “unthinking substratum.’ Hence, to be 
is not primarily to be known, but to be knowing; and nothing is more 
characteristic of idealistic thought, in metaphysics, logic, or psy- 
chology, than its emphasis upon the active voice. An idealist calls 


1 The Principles of Human Knowledge, LXXIII, LXXXIX, XCI. 
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his fellow-men real, not because they are known by him, but because 
they know themselves. If nature is to be called real, then nature 
must be interpreted to be a self-conscious being, or a society of such 
beings, and the phenomena of nature must be shown to be, like the 
phenomena of human conduct, an expression of ideas. But, if to 
be is to be known, then to know is certainly to be knowing; and what- 
ever else knowing may be, it is not a matter of being impressed—that 
which is merely impressed upon you is not yet clearly real—but of 
forming your own idea of the object. Knowing, in other words, is 
what we call independent thinking. In the case of our fellows it is 
quite obvious that we can know them, as new realists, or democrats, 
or Presbyterians, only so far as we meet them with ideas of our own; 
the man of no ideas knows none of them. But this aspect of the 
matter puts the new realist in a very different position. It is easy 
enough to reject the view that the being of things is their being 
known. But at the lowest terms idealism means that you may not 
talk about the real until you can state what you mean by real. Does 
new realism hold that you may talk without knowing what you 
mean? Does it hold, then, that your meaning, though indispensable, 
is irrelevant to what is to be the character of the real? 

At the lowest terms, then, an idealist is one who holds that you 
must think your world (please note both subject and object) in order 
to get out of it reality as distinct from illusion. This does not imply 
that the thinking being is alone in the world, or that he could think 
if he were alone. There is no reason, so far as I can see, why an 
idealist should not be in some sense what Professor Fullerton calls an 
“old-fashioned” realist. Now, in the foregoing I have assumed 
that an intelligent question must be a self-consistent question; a 
question which, upon analysis, will not be shown to mean just nothing. 
When Professor Fullerton calls a question unintelligent he means 
commonly that it is without warrant in experience. Now I think 
that one of the important results of a training under Professor Fuller- 
ton is a deep suspicion of all merely formal, abstract, or symbolic 
modes of reasoning; and for my own part I should say that, not only 
must your question be stated in terms of experience, the same require- 
ment should apply to every step of your argument. Otherwise, you 
are indeed in danger of “wandering in the void.” But there seems 
to be a strange prepossession among new realists, as among ‘plain’ 
men in general, to the effect that a man who undertakes deliberately 
to develop the implications of the world before him—which is after 
all nothing but that process of ‘analysis’ which they so vigorously 
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defend and so habitually misconceive—must surely have cut loose from 
the world; in short, that a man who thinks his world can surely not 
be thinking his world. And I seem to find an illustration of this 
prepossession in the Fullertonian criticism of Royce. 

A particularly flagrant case of ‘wandering in the void,” according 
to Professor Fullerton, is Royce’s view that the resistance offered by 
the external world, and thus its externality, is a matter of our “ per- 
sistent inattention.”” Now, I am not specially called upon to under- 
take a defense of Royce; he can do that for himself. As for the 
“free creative activity” of his “imagination,’’ I think we should 
rather thank God that some one has brought imagination into phi- 
losophy. But the doctrine of persistent inattention is one which, 
under another name, I have used and formulated independently for 
myself. ‘‘Independently,”’ I venture to say, because persistent 
inattention is a fact, indeed, a most pervasive fact, of ‘“Everybody’s 
World.” I do not know how it is with Professor Fullerton, but I am 
constantly meeting with cases where “I ought to have known.” 
Last summer I spent some days struggling with what appeared to 
be a peculiarly stubborn motor of a gasoline launch, only to discover 
(what my previous experience as well as the obvious facts of the 
case qualified me fully to know) that the only trouble was a weak 
battery. A few weeks ago I wasted some time looking for a leak in 
a new hot-water heating apparatus; I discovered that after a kettle 
has boiled over it contains less water than before. In both of these 
cases the resistance of matter turned out to be only my persistent 
inattention. But how are we to explain the fact that the world 
endured the burden of life without steam-power until (say) James 
Watt? A form of turbine steam-engine and also a heat engine, which 
was used to open and close the doors of a temple, is described by 
Hero of Alexandria in 130 B. C. Surely some one ought to have 
known. But, to choose other fields, why, in the face of the settled 
doctrine of the persistence of matter, did the conservation of energy 
wait for its formulation by Mayer and Helmholtz? Or, once more, 
why did Aristotle just escape being an evolutionist? One would say 
that he of all men ought to have known. 

This may be enough to suggest that persistent inattention is one of 
the larger facts of Everybody’s World. And every such case is one 
in which the stubbornness or opaqueness of an external object turns 
out to be only ‘in the mind.’ One of the interesting features in the 
history of science is the way in which, one after another, new dis- 
coveries turn out to have been quite within the reach of those of an 
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r Hi earlier age, had they merely attended to certain aspects of the world 
i. . then before them. This does not deny that the limitations of atten- 


a tion have their appropriate setting in social and physical conditions. 
It does deny that these conditions can be shown to determine the 
limits of attention. To affirm this determination you must assume 
(e. g.) that the brains of those before Newton were structurally 
incapable of conceiving the principle of gravitation. But this is to 
oppose—in Everybody's World—the last inferences of theory to the 
most immediate sort of fact. Professor Fullerton concedes that 
one’s philosophy is a matter of temperament; he must concede that 
: the facts that one takes into account and regards as significant— 
‘| the facts of mechanism or the facts of consciousness—are also a matter 
i of temperament. Perhaps he will remark here that his own tempera- 
i ment is common sense and practical. In that case I should remind 
him of the common sense view that “where there's a will there's a 
way;"’ and I could then point to a host of cases where men succeeded 
in their undertakings after repeated failures, just because they regarded 
the failures as due, not to the stubbornness of matter, but to their 


1 own persistent inattention. 

I ) Professor Fullerton tells us that we are not to ‘‘wander too far | 
from Everybody's World.”” Let us not forget, however, that every- 

a body's world is not the world of a merely average point of view. 

i | In the Metaphysics it appears that the science of mechanics is only 

| “the systematization, refinement, and extension” of the experience 

} of the savage who uses a stick to pry a stone out of its setting. In like 

i manner, the doctrine of persistent inattention is only a “systemati- 

1 zation, refinement, and extension” of the more reflective experience 

! of those who study the operation of prying a stone out of its setting, 

| which shows that it rarely occurs to us to use the best methods that 


| are within our reach. 
WARNER FITE. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


i | Die Philosophie des Als Ob. System der theoretischen, praktischen und 
| religidsen Fictionen der Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen 


Positivismus. Mit einem Anhang iiber Kant und Nietzsche. 
Herausgegeben von H. VAIHINGER. Berlin, Reuter & Reichard, 
I911.—pp. xxxv, 804. 
The poet who discovered that a rose by any other name would 

smell as sweet had a good nose for roses but a bad eye for human | 

a, nature. It is not for nothing that primitive folk apprehend a great 

mystery in names, nor that to their minds, even as to no small number 
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of men and women of our own day, control of the name, means control 
of the name’s subject. To hide names and to discover ‘hidden 
names’ are devices for countering and applying magic. The ‘master 
of the name’ is master of the world. Even machinery and science 
have not uprooted this flower of illusion from its soil in the human 
mind. It dots that fertile acre like pied daisies in the spring: no 
field or corner is free of it. It is the garniture and decorum of life, 
from the kitchen to the church. Very frequently the data of experi- 
ence are recalcitrant and show themselves in no sense amenable to 
the power of the name, even when that name is Fiction, and is the 
core of the philosophy of make-believe, which thinks it builds the 
universe on an as if. But in the construction, not only of a make- 
believe philosophy, but of any system of philosophy whatsoever, the 
behavior of facts doesn’t matter. It is needful only to select a 
couple of premises, at random, from any region of experience that 
you will, and then to follow their implications logically to the bitter 
end. The name will then come into its own, and if experience doesn’t 
submit to the power of the name, so much the worse for experience. 

And, considering the historic origins of the as if, the indefinables 
which it assumes, and the standards, also indefinable, by which it 
tests unconsciously both them and experience, the outcome of the 
book before us is inevitable. What, then, are these undefined premises, 
their origin, and their unconscious standards, and how do they rob 
experience of its reality? 

The premises are three, perhaps four, but the fourth is most im- 
partially classed now with the constant reals, now with the self- 
contradictory methodological fictions. The first of the reals is the 
human ‘Psyche,’ or “ organic totality of all the so-called ‘spiritual’ 
actions and reactions.’’ These constitute thinking, which is active 
and creative in a sense which fluctuates and flounders between the 
biological and epistemological signification of these terms. Thus, 
“the first aim of logical thinking is practical, logical functioning is a 
means to self preservation. Cognition is only a secondary purpose, 
in a way only a by-product of logical functioning" (p. 307), while again, 
“all thinking is only regulated error,” and “truth is merely the 
most suitable degree of error’’ (p. 193). Thinking is, in any event, 
an organic function of which the purpose is so to transform and 
remold the materials of sensation and their relations into “valid 
concepts, universal judgments, necessary inferences, as to have 
produced a Weltbild on the basis of which the course of events may be 
calculated, and our practical manipulations of them be carried out 
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successfully’’ (p. 5). Thinking, consequently, is an instrumental, not 
a self-sufficient activity, and thoughts are Denkmittel, not appre- 
hensions of reality. “The proper purpose of thinking is mot thinking 
itself and its products, but action, and in the last resort ethical action” 
(p. 93). Thus, the business of thought is to help man get about in 
the world. Thought does so by substituting its own constructions 
for the data of reality, and these are manufactures, Kunstgriffe. 

Over against the ‘ Psyche’ is set the second of the undefined premises, 
This is the “chaos of sensations.” It is a “big, confused, foggy 
mass,” which the mind knows through transmuting, by means of its 
logical forms (pp. 286, 287), hence never directly in itself, although 
we are compelled by the rigor of logic to recognize that sensation alone 
is given as “unmediated reality” (p. 29). Consequently, no more 
can be said about it than that it is given. Yet not altogether. For 
the sensational chaos, besides being a big, confused, foggy mass is 
also a succession. Pure “being is knowable merely in the form of 
immutable successions and coexistences . . . "’ (p.94). It follows that 
“‘we posit as essentially real certain successions of sensations, out of 
which there arise according to fixed laws,’ forms which we take to be 
fictions; and which are generated out of these sensations in definite 
centers of sensation, and serve as instruments in the enrichment of the 
combinations of sensation” (p. 98). These ‘successions’ then, and 
their ‘fixed laws,’ are a third set of indefinables assumed but not 
demonstrated, in the construction of the ‘system.’ 

Now these fictions which arise out of sensations according to law 
are such not only because they are materially different from sen- 
sation. They are such also formally because “they contradict the 
formal fundamental law of reality, the law of Identity and Contra- 
diction” (p. 124). This law is the law not only of reality, but the 
law of the “Psyche” itself. With reference to it, the ‘ Psyche” is 
not very conscientious, for if she can, by violating it, satisfy her 
hunger for understanding and knowledge she does so (p. 159). The 
law of identity and contradiction, then, is ultimate and indefinable, 
even more so than the “Psyche” and “‘sensation,"’ for it is common 
to both. But, on the other hand, “the whole of formal logic is a 
system of fictions, i. ¢., of justified and purposeful distortions of 
reality,” which is a “Heracleitan flux of becoming, to control which 
‘Psyche’ invents fictitious points of arrest, and the law of contra- 
diction, which is consequently also a fiction, and to be treated as 


such in logic” (pp. 411-412). 


1 Italics mine. 
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Logic and law are swept away, then, and there remain confronting 
each other, without mediators, the aboriginal “ Psyche’ and the 
primeval “chaos of sensation.” They are utterly alien and without 
means of communication, foreign in character and intent, mutually 
exclusive, one of the other. Rightly, each ought to live in isolation, 
unfriended, undisturbed. ‘Real Being is unknowable... not 
because it transcends conception, but because it lies beneath con- 
ceptual activity” (p. 94). Yet here is the world of experience in 
which they seem joined, happily and joyfully, and which goes merrily 
on. How is it possible? The world of experience is a construct. 
It is quite unlike both “Psyche” and the “Chaos of sensations.’’ 
Yet, by means of this falsification, ‘‘Psyche’’ seems to be quite at 
home in the Chaos. “How then is it possible that with ideas known 
to be false we can yet attain right results?” (p. vii). 

This, then, is the great ‘problem.’ Its solution is nowhere to be 
found in the text. The text purports to show that with ideas known 
to be false we do attain to right results. And there is reason to 
suspect that this tautology is seriously offered as the ‘solution’ of the 
problem. But let no man take umbrage at the offering. It has the 
justification of high precedent and the prestige of a great name. 
No less a thinker than Kant, in the face of a similar dichotomy, gave 
a similar answer to a similar problem. How, he asked, is knowledge 
possible? And he answered, It is possible because the mind is what 
the mind is, and reality is what reality is, and they never really 
touch. Indeed, the present form of this “problem of knowledge,” 
is based on this earlier form, and a Kantian ancestry is claimed for 
both problem and solution. There is, we learn, in the course of the 
analysis and exposition of Kant's use of the notion of as if, a sort of 
esoteric Kant, who saw the application of this concept in the Kunst- 
griffe of mathematics and natural science, in the regulative concepts of 
the understanding, in the postulates of practical reason, of cause; 
in fact, in every field of human investigation. This Kant is the 
Kant who adhered vigorously to the ‘‘duality of truth,’ and the 
duplicity of the world, the world of science and the world of grace: 
the Kant who writes in ‘Lose Blatter’ that “an intelligent man 
believes in miracles when engaged in prayer but discounts them 
during business hours!” (p. 719).!. This is the Kant who wrote 
“Tam a century too early with my work: I will be properly under- 
stood only a hundred years hence.’’ He was thinking here of his 
‘ Als-ob-Betrachtung’ of Ideas (p. xiv).. 

1“ Ein verniinftiger Mann, wen er seine Andacht halt, nimmt Wunder an, aber 
als Geschiftsmann statuiert er kein Wunder.” 
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But even this esoteric Kant was only a forerunner. He could not 
bring the glad tidings of the Fiction and the World of Make-believe, 
because he lacked the “distinctly modern conception of thinking as a 
means to an end” (p. 191), because he lacked the distinctly modern 
idea of value (whatever that may be) and because he did not see that 
ideas are fictions,—that is, means to definite ends (p. 191). The 
true gospel has the last item for its particular theme. It attacks the 
problem of fiction, its nature and value in relation to truth. It 
furnishes ‘‘an insight into the necessity of conscious fictions as indis- 
pensable foundations of our scientific researches, our esthetic enjoy- 
ment, our practical action, a necessity which binds with a common 
bond the differentials of mathematics, the atoms of natural science, 
the Ideas of philosophy and even the dogmas of religion” (p. xv). 
As such “the ‘philosophy of As-If’ may bring relief and salvation to 
all those numberless individuals whom the classifying critique of the 
Enlightenment has led astray on the one hand, and whom the stark 
formulas of orthodoxy have repulsed, on the other, so that they feel 
oppressed without and within. To them the ‘ Als-Ob-Betrachtung'’ 
brings inner and outer peace.” 

What this necessity is, more explicitly than the formula “als-ob,” 
as a symbol for the notion that thought is instrumental; that since the 
real world is unknowable the mind manufactures a “‘ make-believe " one 
which is ‘just as good’ or better, we are not told. It leads however 
to mistreating, among many other data and ideas, ‘‘as-if"’ they were 
really just make-believe; in philosophy, the whole system of logic, 
with its induction, deduction, categories, and all the paraphernalia of 
the Kantian architecture of pure reason: to say nothing of substance, 
soul, subject, object, space, time: in religion—God, freedom, im- 
mortality, duty: in science and mathematics—averages, means, 
classifications, forces, atoms, things, matters. The list might be 
extended indefinitely, for the only things that are not fictions, as we 
have seen, are the undefined premises between which the fictions are 
supposed to mediate, the “ Psyche," and the “chaos of sensations.” 
How, now, are we to distinguish these from the fictions that unite 
them, for it is only by means of fictions that we know, and these, as 
undefined premises, must be knowable without that means? We ought 
to be able to distinguish them easily, for fictions have very definite 
traits, and by (fictitious) conversion, what has not these traits is not 
fiction. What has not these traits is reality and truth in the proper 
sense of the words. 

For it is always to be remembered that there is, at the bottom of 
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the conception of “‘as-if,” a conception, if I may say so, of as such. 
The fiction is a conscious deviation from reality, and if it is true, 
involves the duplicity of truth, and a standard of double truth—the 
truth then of as-such, which is essentially theoretic, and the truth of 
as-if, which is just as essentially practical. Now fictions are ‘true’ 
only in the latter sense. And it is because they are true only in that 
sense that they have the properties they do have. Beginning typically 
as any departure from the given, they possess no substitute therein, 
and contradict it, although they are in themselves still consistent. 
As such they are to be called semi-fictions. But as thought progresses, 
this external incompatibility infects the inner nature of the Idea. 
Then it not only contradicts reality, it also contradicts itself; it passes, 
thus, from the status of semi-fiction to that of fiction (p. 24). In 
self-contradiction is the fiction’s most certain sign (p. 94) and full 
panoply, and by that sign it conquers. ‘Logical contradictions are 
of highest value. . . . All the fundamental concepts of the sciences 
are fictions, . . . where inner incompatibility is not to be abolished”’ 
(p. 92). For unlike axiom and hypothesis, the fiction is not and does 
not seek to be an expression of reality, and if it is “truly, actually, 
right scientifically, a fiction, it is accompanied by the consciousness . . . 
that it has no real validity"’ (p. 127). It is marked specifically by the 
violence it does to reality and to the law of contradiction (p. 172), by 
its provisional character, which causes it to lapse historically, and to 
be eliminated logically (p. 173) and by the absence, in consciousness, 
of any claim on its part to the status of fact (p. 173). 

In these respects, hence, the fiction is to be distinguished from the 
hypothesis. It is the opposite of hypothesis, is a mere scientific 
invention for practical purposes, unrepresentative of reality, self- 
contradictory, untheoretic, producing a knowledge not real nor 
probable nor verifiable, but suitable to the purpose in hand; a know- 
ledge justified by its use and legitimated by its success in attaining its 
purpose. It follows, therefore, that if the fiction is practical truth, the 
hypothesis is theoretical truth, consistent, representative of reality, 
at least probable and verifiable, but not practical, and not to be 
measured by success or utility. And there exist, to be sure, “harmful 
truths”’ and “beneficent errors.” So that the unity of Goodness 
and Truth is a fiction merely (p. 64). Consequently the duplicity of 
truth becomes more villainous than ever. The attainment of practical 
success is never and cannot be, the attainment of theoretic insight, 
nor is the “subjective necessity’’ which creates Fictions ever a 
highway to “objective reality.” Yet theoretic truth itself is no more 
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than “the most appropriate error"’ (p. 192) and the boundary between 
truth and error is movable, like the boundary between cold and warm. 
And hence, conversely, “error is an inappropriate degree of idea or 
fiction” (p. 193). Both “truth and error fall under the higher concept 
of Instruments for Taking Account of the External World” and 
are one or the other as they succeed or fail in that purpose. Now, 
however, the duplicity of truth, dominant awhile ago, has disappeared, 

The consequence of these paradoxes might naturally be that this 
whole system of them is no less a fiction than its subject-matter and 
deserves no better fate. For an idealistic positivism, it is most 
appropriately elusive. What refuge and salvation and peace of 
mind it offers to the philosophically unhappy !—a “ Psyche,” a ‘“‘chaos 
of sensations,’’ and a series of self-contradictory, self-eliminative 
fictions, as the sole means of bringing the two together. Surely a 
rock of refuge for the storm-tossed soul! 

Yet such are the vagaries of the philosophic temper, which masters 
its world by names, that a nomenclature of which “as-if"’ and “ fic- 
tion”’ are the master-names, transmuting all experience to their 
essence might prove not unacceptable. After all there is the high 
precedent of Kant, to justify its extravagance, and there is the extrava- 
gance of Nietzsche to endorse it. At its worst this system of make- 
believe is nothing more than neo-Kantianism gone logically mad, a 
lyrical and rhapsodic criticism, in which may lurk, to those who 
have the temper, who knows what spiritual satisfactions. But such 
a fantasy, to be a satisfaction, must itself be a work of art. It must 
be smooth and articulate, the wires and pulleys must not show. 
Such, unfortunately, is not the case with this book. It is far from 
easy to read, in style heavy and lumbering, rich in misprints, and in 
‘substance, though often exhaustingly recondite and exhaustive, often 
also curiously antiquated, and just as often curiously in error. The 
latter trait is most comically and significantly evinced by the dis- 
cussion of Pragmatism in the author’s introduction. It is there desig- 
nated as the uncritical misuse of Kant's “‘as-if"’ ideas, the ideas of 
the double standard, ideas that are theoretically false and practically 
true; misused in the interest of theology in such a way as once more to 
turn philosophy into an ancilla theologie and meretrix theologorum. 
This misuse, it is added, was repudiated by C. S. Peirce, the real 
father of Pragmatism, who as early as 1878 sketched briefly the 
fundamental “as-if’’ conception. Is there any need to remark that 
nobody who had read, even superficially, Peirce’s paper on ‘‘ How to 
Make our Ideas Clear,”’ and the other documents of American Prag- 
matism could ever have made such statements? 
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Nor is this the only instance of genuine rather than philosophic 
fictions. They are, however, relatively unimportant. The book 
misses more seriously the fact that many of its philosophic “fictions” 
have really become facts, and many of its inconsistencies have turned 
out to be consistencies. It misses the ‘new physics,’ in a word, and 
the ‘new mathematics.’ The failure to note them may be accounted 
for by the book’s history. It consists of three parts. The first is a 
systematic discussion of the concept of fiction and was written, the 
author tells us in his preface, in 1876. The second consists of special 
illustrations of this concept and was written in 1877-8. The third 
cites passages from Kant, Forberg, F. A. Lange and Nietzsche— 
based on a collection begun in 1875, and added to since. The whole 
is clearly a book almost half a century old. The author, who is 
anonymous, explains that he did not dare to publish the work when he 
wrote it, but now that Voluntarism, the biological theory of knowl- 
edge, the popularity of Nietzsche and the rise of Pragmatism have 
prepared the way, and ripened the time, he sends it out into the 
world. Its official sponsor or editor is Professor H. Vaihinger, of 
Halle, who announces, in his own preface, his confidence in the 
essential modernity of the work. 

It is not easy, however, in view of its contents (barring the keen 
exposition and commentary on Kant which makes one suspect that 
Vaihinger had more to do with the book than to edit it) to share this 
confidence. Apart from that perenniality which belongs to any 
work dealing with fundamental human interests, in virtue of its 
subject, the material in this book is distinctly. antiquated. Science 
and mathematics have made extraordinary progress which vitiates 
the force of a large proportion of its innumerable illustrations. And 
psychology and philosophy have been far from standing still, eternal 
subjects though they are. Epistemology in the Kantian sense of the 
word can hardly be said to be any longer a legitimate discipline. 
Psychology, by becoming purely empirical, has become far more 
profound and far more precise—and it is not overstating to attribute 
a largely increased precision to philosophy. Such alignment of the 
contents of the book with the newer phases of philosophy as have been 
made, are, as we noted, in the case of Pragmatism, extraordinarily 
uninformed and inept. The voluntarism and the biologism have not 
been assimilated rightly to the criticism. In fact, the development 
which is offered of the Kantian doctrine of “als-ob"’ turns throughout 
on a confusion of the strictly empirical, scientific biological instru- 
mentalism with the purely formal epistemology of criticism. The 
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result is a chaos even more chaotic than the ‘system of fictions’ 
exhibited. That this is fundamentally self-contradictory (a thing not 
permissible to a system) need not be argued. The positing of unde- 
fined premises afterward declared to be unknowable and the confine- 
ment of knowledge exclusively to ‘fictions’ make that inevitable. But 
the doctrine of ‘fiction’ is itself based on another assumption, which 
is tacitly made, but is altogether unwarranted. This is the assumption 
that reality must be self-consistent. But suppose—and there is at 
least as much, if not more philosophic reason for supposing reality 
to be self-contradictory as for supposing it to be self-consistent—that 
it isn’t, then what become of your ‘fictions’? They become, as both 
Pragmatism and the New Realism hold, part and parcel, the very 
essence, of Reality. 

The whole ‘system’ of ‘als-ob,’ then, rests on an assumption, which 
has more against it than for it. In this the system exhibits its close 
logical relation to Christian Science, of which it is formally the con- 
verse. For Christian Science rests on the identical assumption and 
also makes use of a system of ‘fictions’ or ‘error.’ But, for Christian 
Science, error, the whole mechanism of human thought, is mortal, 
the source of evil and death, while for the ‘Philosophy’ of ‘ Als-Ob’ 
error is healing, the source of joy and life. Such is the power of the 


‘name.’ 
H. M. KALLEN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Devoir et Durée. Essai de morale social. Par J. Wisots. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 406. 

It is possible to subject a system of philosophy to a two-fold criti- 
cism. Its principles may be either examined and evaluated in them- 
selves, or they may be accepted, at least provisionally, and their 
consequences developed. A principle of explanation must be tested 
by the reason, but it must also show itself capable of application. 
Usually the two tasks are performed by different men; and it is there- 
fore not surprising to find that M. Wilbois, who has essayed to con- 
struct a system of ethics upon the foundation provided by Bergson’s 
philosophy, has left to others any necessary criticism of the theories 
upon which he builds. In fact, so far as one may judge from the 
present book, he accepts Bergson’s philosophy by an act of faith; and 
he thus presents another instance of the fact referred to somewhere 
by William James, viz., that one is either for Bergson or against him. 
Something in the nature of his writings or in their mode of presen- 
tation, makes the critical attitude difficult. We believe or reject, 
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and thus with Fichte we show what manner of men we are. M. 
Wilbois is a disciple. 

At first thought the weak point of Devoir et Durée lies in the arbi- 
trary nature of its conclusions. There is no doubt that Bergson’s 
philosophy provides in its doctrine of spontaneity a foundation for 
ethics that is at least more obvious than those offered by more ration- 
alistic systems. L’élan vital not only necessitates the recognition of 
the freedom of the will, but it also provides an interpretation for the 
phenomena of determinism, which are relegated to a lower place as 
useful tools of action. Necessary laws are not denied or explained 
away, but are made less fundamental than liberty. The greater 
portion of the present book is taken up with the development of the 
relations of liberty and determinism in the fields of physics and of 
sociology; and it is only in the final chapter that we are given the 
promised system of ethics. Here, with the possible exception of 
some unimportant details, we are confronted with strictly orthodox 
views of morality and religion. The writer apparently intends to 
prove that these are the necessary results of the metaphysical prin- 
ciples with which he starts, and which he has accepted from his master; 
but the relationship between the two is by no means a close one. 
At best he has shown that it is possible to combine Bergson’s phi- 
losophy with the teachings of the Church. Whether the possibility 
is not itself the result of a certain vagueness in the metaphysics 
concerned is still an open question. 

Indeed, a further consideration of M. Wilbois’s problem and the 
mode of his solution makes it evident that any similar development 
of Bergson’s philosophy would be open to a like charge of arbitrariness. 
According to his principles, reason and determination are at bottom 
identical, and a deterministic ethics might be developed which should 
follow strictly from its initial doctrines. But how is such a justi- 
fication possible for any libertarian system? Will not any formulation 
of its principles be the work of the intellect, and as such, a translation 
into deterministic language and thus a misinterpretation? Bergson’s 
philosophy justifies the arbitrary nature of M. Wilbois’s results. The 
mistake lies in the attempt to provide a derivation for them where 
none is needed. M. Wilbois is not yet sufficiently habituated to his 
master’s gospel really to set aside the claims of the reason. 

Let us turn to the consideration of the details of the argument. 
The great problem for morality is said to be that of human liberty, 
which is continually threatened by the determinism of the sciences. 
Yet the proofs adduced by the latter are convincing only because one 
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wishes to find them so. In many men life is dominated by an alter- 
nation of lethargy and of the satisfaction of capricious desires. A 
belief in determinism is the result of moral paralysis. The true 
remedy would be to force such men to act, yet since this is often 
impossible and since their intellectual objections strengthen their 
instinctive prejudices, it is desirable to take their dialectic seriously 
and destroy their pretexts. Physics and sociology must both be 
examined, the one because it inspires us with the fear of a universal 
mechanism, the other because it teaches us that our freedom is 
actually less than we had supposed. Before proceeding to such an 
examination, the author gives us a short chapter upon the method of 
common sense, in which he briefly states the Bergsonian theories 
upon space and time in their relation to liberty and determinism. 
The two following chapters, upon the methods of the physical and 
social sciences, are also in agreement with Bergson’s general position. 
The first, which is a statement and defence of the interpretation of 
physics due especially to M. Poincaré, is followed by an attempt to 
apply the same principles to sociology. In sociology as in physics 
there is a creation both of laws and of facts. In both invariable laws 
reduce the duration (/a durée) of institutions or of inert matter to an 
empty time (temps), which ignores creative evolution. A fifth chapter 
upon the rules of inductive logic ends the introductory portion of the 
book. 

The fundamental problem as stated on page 121 is: what are the 
relations of human liberty to natural determinism? Here again 
physics and sociology are taken as representative of the sciences, and 
the relation of human liberty to physical and to social determinism 
is examined separately. The discussion of the former is divided into 
three parts. In the first place the principal objections to liberty on 
the part of physics are criticised and shown to be inapplicable. Sec- 
ondly liberty is declared to be at the basis of determinism, which 
is impossible without it; and thirdly, the preceding discussion is said 
to have its logical conclusion in the doctrine of a matter which is 
purely relative and which is the gradual creation of man, who needs 
it for his activity. Liberty and determinism are both real, yet they 
must not be regarded as two adjacent fields, so that any increase in 
the one domain means a decrease in the other; they are in two different 
planes, and if scientific determinism is further and further extended, 
such a growth is only another victory for human freedom. The mind 
creates facts, laws and the substrate of laws, and what is new for 
one generation becomes a necessity for the next. 
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In the chapters upon the relation between liberty and social deter- 
minism, Bergson’s philosophy is left behind, in that we are here dealing 
with a subject not discussed by him. His principles, which have been 
found so satisfactory in the case of physical determinism, are now to 
be tried in a new field, and one more closely related to moral activity. 
There is a science of society because there are social laws, but these 
laws are different from those of physics in two respects: they express 
habits and tendencies rather than invariable correlations and their 
only direct application is to the group instead of to the individual. 
Consequently, though they may limit human liberty, they cannot 
destroy it. Social phenomena are merely conditions in human life; 
they are never causes, because they are never sufficient by themselves 
to prodice the effect. Yet such factors may be of varying degrees of 
sufficiency: the conditions may have greater or less resemblance to 
causes. In the classification of societies the words Orient and Occi- 
dent serve to represent the extreme degrees of this difference. The 
inhabitants of the Orient are distinguished by three characteristics: 
(1) the geographical factors, such as soil and climate, are sufficient 
determinants to be called causes; (2) the race displays little freedom, 
since it is checked by the influence of the land; and (3) the individual, 
on the contrary, may be regarded as free, in a certain sense of the 
term, because, being in no close relationship with his fellows, he 
displays a high degree of capriciousness in his actions. In such 
societies, where determinism is most evident, there is the greatest 
lack of constraint. We have at once the triumph of sociological 
materialism and of the liberty of indifference (p. 157). 

The distinguishing traits of Occidental peoples are the opposite of 
these. There one finds (1) that determinism depends upon human 
initiative. Man controls to a large extent the natural phenomena 
among which he finds himself. (2) Because of this control, the race 
is free and not dependent upon natural causes. (3) The individual, 
on the other hand, is related to all his fellow individuals and is bound 
by them all. His actions are less free, more open to prediction, than 
in Oriental societies. The division of labor has created two hier- 
archies, one industrial, where the workman is subordinated to his 
chiefs; the other, that of governments. Nevertheless such laws, 
though from one standpoint they limit action, from another are its 
necessary condition. Determinism permits an extension of action, 
because the latter is thereby provided with a basis. There is no 
liberty outside of society, there is no society without its laws. 

The application of these principles to the concrete cases of the 
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organisations of workingmen and of employers of labor is extremely 
interesting. The claimis made that in every such union for a common 
object not only the group as a whole but also the individual member 
of the group has gained in the extent of his freedom. His life is more 
active and also shows increasing marks of productive progress; and in 
last analysis these are the criteria of liberty. 

The relationship between a man and his fellows constitutes what 
may be called a static determinism; but there is also the determinism 
which binds a man to his ancestors, indeed to every phenomenon which 
has preceded him. If human liberty is to be established, it must be 
found also in the history of human development; and here again 
Bergson has laid the foundation for the present investigation. Human 
evolution takes place through a succession of human inventions, each 
of which has four elements: (1) the soul of the discovery, its idea as 
it comes from the mind of its inventor; (2) the essential part of its « 
body, material or social, the necessary tools created by the needs of 
the soul; (3) accessory organs borrowed from preceding institutions; 
and (4) the forms of both necessary and accessory organs, as they 
have become adapted to their environment. The third and fourth, 
namely, the phenomena of survival and adaptation, are the mechanical 
envelope of the invention, while the first two are the free growth, the 
spontaneous appearance of a moment in /'élan vital. Science, religion, 
art, morality and industry all display these same tendencies; and 
one of the best proofs of the general validity of the preceding analysis 
is that Christianity conforms to the rule. Though exceptional in its 
essence, as a social factor it follows the ordinary social laws. Evi- 
dently then determinism and liberty are inextricably united, neither 
is possible without the other. 

A study of human liberty, then, resolves itself into a study of 
characteristic human tendencies. These are (1) the industrial tend- 
ency, which includes as preface the scientific tendency and as com- 
plement the commercial tendency; (2) moral tendencies, which 
end in religious tendencies. These two include almost the whole 
personality, and the first prepare the way for the second. Beside 
them are two others, slighter and less important, viz., the tendencies 
of metaphysics and of art. Yet all of these phenomena are racial 
phenomena, and their liberty is the liberty of the group. If the 
freedom of the race is based upon the slavery of the individual, it is 
of little or no value; for after all, “‘c’est pour moi que je vis" (p. 253). 
We have escaped from physical determinism to little purpose, if 
heredity is to take its place. Upon analysis, heredity is found to 
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comprise three factors, physiological heredity, education and insti- 
tutions. None of these are determining causes. They resemble 
physical laws only in that they are universal. Man receives the past 
as an impulse of life, an active tendency, a survival of creative force. 
The fact that the past continues to live in him gives him a greater, not 
a less degree of liberty, because it makes activity and progress more 
possible to him. 

In connection with the question of heredity, M. Wilbois sketches 
at some length a system of education in which the will, the intellect 
and the affections shall all receive their proper training. It is only in 
the final chapter of the book that we come upon the system of ethics 
promised in its title. We are told (p. 315) that every study of liberty 
is itself a study of morality, because the one does not exist without 
the other. Man is free just in so far as he tends to be moral, for 
morality is one of the essential attributes of liberty. From this point 
of view the whole book is a treatise upon morality and the final 
chapter becomes merely its conclusion. We have found /’élan moral 
everywhere, in discoveries and inventions, which are always a victory 
of mind over matter, in the economic forms of modern society, which 
demand effort and generosity, and in the recognition of his own 
vocation on the part of the individual. With such a foundation an 
extraneous justification for the obligatory nature of morality is 
unnecessary. Duty can never be explained by something different 
from itself; it can never be constituted out of foreign elements. It 
is an ultimate, incapable of complete analysis. One does not explain 
it, one obeys it, and obedience is a necessary preliminary to knowledge. 
Duty is contained in the definition of humanity; it is not an idea which 
can be produced or established by means of dialectic. It exists, and 
that is all that needs to be said about it, for it holds together living 
societies. Morality is autonomous, yet it is related to metaphysics 
and is ultimately identified with religion, for the human race becomes 
greater only through the immanent action of God. It is an inde- 
pendent morality, because it is not deduced from anything else; 
dependent, because it is not isolated. Its formulas have all the rigidity 
of a commandment and all the adaptability necessary for concrete 
cases. The failure of many moralists in providing a satisfactory 
system of ethics is due to the fact that in opposing mechanism they 
have discarded law. Metaphysics and morality must not be con- 
founded. In the one, formulas may be set aside and intellectualism 
suppressed in a dream which shall, so far as possible, become a pure 
spontaneity. In morality, on the other hand, life must be lived 
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normally. We cannot act without the formulas, spatial and temporal 
resolution of the continuous flow of existence, social laws, ideas of 
good, of sin and of virtue. ‘In morality as in politics dogmas are 
necessary"’ (p. 328). Metaphysics denounces the réle of action in 
knowledge but proves the necessity of knowledge for action. If 
people are to be virtuous, they must have laws. 

Morality commands progress, science teaches us to attain it by 
adaptation, sociological laws aid spiritual progress. The first duty 
for the individual is to find and to obey his vocation. Men with 
different tasks have different duties, and for these no universal laws 
can be laid down, but in practice conscience never errs. Yet vocation 
implies only the most important duties; our daily obligations are 
common to all. They consist (1) in the duties of hygiene and of 
asceticism with respect to our own bodies; (2) in effort and abnegation 
in social relations; and (3) in effort and abnegation in order to consti- 
tute a superhumanity, i. ¢., to continue the process of evolution. 

The account of concrete duties and their relation to one another is 
unusually full and complete for a book of so general a nature. Every- 
thing is given its proper place, and no doubt is left as to the varying 
degrees of obligation. There are exact rules adjusting the conflicting 
claims of family, class and country. In the interests of moral progress 
marriage is declared indissoluble, but its aim should be purely that of 
accomplishing a social duty. If the claims of art and morality are in 
conflict, the latter should always win. Society has no place for an 
immoral art. Moreover there is a higher social reality which sur- 
rounds and includes all the others. Since it is transcendent, it 
depends upon no other, and must be served without conditions. 
Society imposes upon us the natural virtues; God demands faith, 
hope and charity, faith in the supernatural evolution of humanity, 
hope of immortality, love of other men and of God. “If duration is 
the essence of the spirit, charity is the web of duration"’ (p. 390). 
These three virtues bind the individual to God, but only through 
the mediation of the Church. Both the dogmas and practices of 
Christianity are to be accepted upon faith, and to test them by the 
criteria which apply to secular knowledge or to the events of ordinary 
life is to misconceive their character. Such a procedure is not so 
much impious as absurd. The Church must be judged from the 
inside; one learns the significance of her doctrines only through 
obedience to her laws. 

At the close of his book, M. Wilbois states that he has made merely 
a beginning and that his work is to be regarded as a program. Viewed 
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as such, it must be recognised as extremely interesting and suggestive; 
whether it represents a permanent contribution to the knowledge of 


ethical theory may be doubted. 
G. N. DoLson. 
SmituH COLLEGE. 


James Hutchison Stirling; His Life and Work. By AMELIA HUTCHI- 
SON STIRLING. London, Fisher Unwin, 1912.—pp. xii, 379. 


The work of Stirling was in many ways remarkable. Living at 
a time when empiricism might be said to be triumphant, when it 
seemed the only philosophy consistent with the methods and results 
of natural science, when it was expounded and defended with the 
facile lucidity of J. S. Mill, the cold analysis of Bain, the synthetic 
imagination of Spencer, and the confident positivism of Lewes, Stirling 
set himself to introduce to his fellow-countrymen, and to English 
students generally, the new way of ideas inaugurated by Kant and 
carried out by Kant’s immediate successors. What induced Stirling 
to take this plan for turning the flank of empirical philosophy must 
always remain a curious question. He did not seriously take to the 
study of even the German language till he was thirty-six years of age. 
He had been a student of science and a qualified medical practitioner 
for fourteen years before he found free opportunity for giving up his 
time and energy to understand German philosophy. He had an 
undergraduate’s acquaintance with philosophy at Glasgow University, 
but had not prosecuted the subject further till he resumed it some 
eighteen years later. So far as he had any intellectual interests out- 
side his professional work, they were taken up mainly with literature, 
in which, judging from the extracts in the early part of the Life, he 
achieved a certain level of amateurish success. No doubt he felt 
that empiricism was not a satisfactory philosophical solution; a 
devoted admirer of Carlyle, as Stirling was from his youth onwards, 
could not have failed to imbibe some of the master’s bitter antipathy 
for the ‘pig-philosophy,’ and intellectual distrust is as often the 
effect as the cause of emotional dislike. Doubtless, too, he had 
vaguely gathered that Kant and Hegel were on the side of the angels 
and had a philosophical secret that was worth the trouble to under- 
stand. But in spite of all that can be adduced, Stirling’s reasons for 
taking the voyage to the unknown waters of German idealism remain 
obscure. Chance, curiosity, and circumstances seem the only ex- 
planation for commencing a task, the achievement of which was to 
alter the course of English philosophy in the nineteenth century. 
For the introduction of German philosophy to English students, 
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which Stirling definitely accomplished, has produced a permanent 
influence on the current of English thought, by which men of all 
schools or of no school at all have been deeply affected. A few English 
philosophers before Stirling had taken distant or cursory glances at 
German philosophy, but no one up to his time had undertaken to 
explain the systems in a comprehensive and connected manner, 
Through his work German thought slowly but steadily made its way 
into the university schools, and influenced the younger generation of 
students. Even those amongst recent philosophical writers who owe 
nothing directly to Stirling,—and some of the most distinguished have 
confessed that they have never read any of his books,—are yet 
indirectly indebted to him for much of their philosophical education, 

Stirling’s work fell into two parts. The primary and the most 
important part consisted of an historical elucidation of German 
idealistic philosophy from Kant to Hegel, and a systematic exposition 
of certain specific portions of it. The second part consisted of a 
critical and for the most part hostile examination of the current 
empirical or sensational philosophy of his day. Within one or other 
of these divisions his various contributions to English philosophical 
literature can be placed. And they are closely connected, since the 
bases, or at any rate the weapons for his criticism of empiricism in all 
its forms, were derived from German idealism. Stirling had no 
specific philosophical position of his own to expound, and to the last 
did not seek to make an original contribution to philosophy. He 
frankly confessed that his task was that of an interpreter, more 
especially an interpreter of what for him was the true outcome of the 
movement initiated by Kant, viz.: Hegel's philosophy. He doubtless 
so far identified himself with many of Hegel's views as to expound 
them with personal conviction, and declared in one passage that 
“Hegel's act is probably as the opening of the final seal into the 
consciousness of man.”” Nevertheless he had his own reservations on 
the subject, and declined to announce himself as a Hegelian (see 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 11th ed., p. 445). But his sturdy 
intellectual independence never took the form of a constructive 
effort on his own account. In this respect he was content to play 
a humbler réle than that of his distinguished contemporary and 
friend Laurie, who, while sitting at the feet of Stirling and learning 
from him what German philosophy had to teach, felt compelled to 
face and answer the philosophical problem for himself. Stirling was 
given an opportunity, which was in effect an invitation by his admirers, 
to formulate his own views on fundamental questions, when he was 
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appointed, in 1889, Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh. But whether it be 
that the appointment came too late—he was then 69—or whether he 
had no call to undertake an independent effort,—whatever the reason, 
the result from this point of view has not been considered a success: 
he fell back on historical material and critical discussion. 

Stirling’s place, then, in English philosophy is that of an exponent of 
the German idealistic movement associated with Kant, and that of 
an antagonistic critic of contemporary empiricism and naturalism. 
In both directions he exhibited powers of a most uncommon order. 
All his emotional and intellectual sympathies lay with the former, and 
he pursued the latter on every possible occasion with pitiless hostility. 
In his view the idealistic movement stood for what was positive, 
coherent and constructive; empiricism for what was negative, dis- 
integrating and destructive. The former was animated by the spirit 
of reason, by the principle of the “notion,” the concrete unity of 
universal and particular; the latter by the spirit of abstract reflection 
or “understanding,”’ the abstract separation of universal and par- 
ticular in experience, the tendency of thought which prevailed in the 
Aufklirung of the 18th century. 

The greater part of his time and attention was given to the elucida- 
tion of the German idealistic movement, and the results of his labors 
in this field are embodied in the work by which he is best known to 
most students of philosophy—The Secret of Hegel, the Textbook to 
Kant, and What is thought? The first has always been regarded as his 
most remarkable contribution to philosophical literature, and certainly 
it is an unique product of the metaphysical intellect. Like many other 
great things, it is above praise. He was mainly interested in the 
Secret in bringing to light Hegel’s central principle; and Stirling found 
this in the concrete ego, or, in the language of logic, the “notion,” 
the operative unity of universal and particular, the vital essence of 
individuality. Stirling confined himself in the Secret to the elucida- 
tion of particular parts of Hegel’s Logic, probably because this was 
held to be the darkest part of the system, and because of the central 
importance of the Logic in Hegel’s System. Stirling’s ‘translation 
and commentary” of the first part of the Logic are a wonder of phil- 
osophical learning and insight. How he arrived at the “‘secret’’ he 
tells in the early chapters of the work; while the “conclusion” is one 
of his best pieces of philosophical writing. It is regrettable that 
Stirling did not undertake a detailed and exhaustive exposition of any 
of Hegel’s works. With his complete knowledge of the “ Historic 
Pabulum,” as he called the historical environment of the system, and 
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his vivid appreciation of the central idea of the system, such an under- 
taking would have been of inestimable value to students. In par- 
ticular, no one perhaps has ever been better equipped than Stirling for 
dealing fully with Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, which still remains 
the unexplored region of his system. But Stirling seemed content to 
find the centre of Hegel’s philosophy, and dealt only indirectly with 
the various sections. His most successful exposition of any one 
section was in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, which is a most 
valuable contribution. 

Much the same may be said of his treatment of Kant in the Textbook 
to Kant. While the “‘ Reproduction” of Kant’s argument is a master- 
piece of expository reconstruction, and is better than anything of 
the kind he did for Hegel, Stirling stops short at the “ Analytic” of 
Pure Reason. The “ Dialectic’’ of Pure Reason, which to a great 
extent started Kant’s own thought and must certainly have been of 
great suggestiveness to Hegel, is not dealt with at all. This is un- 
fortunate, for the dialectical part of Kant’s argument has probably 
had more effect on later thought than the “analytic,’’ and is moreover 
deeply imbued with the negative spirit of the 18th century Aufklarung, 
in dealing with which Stirling was often at his best as a philosophical 
critic. However, it is not for those who have enjoyed Stirling's work 
on Kant to be ungrateful; and indeed there is nothing ungracious in 
wishing there were more of it to enjoy. In his treatment of Kant, 
Stirling took his author very much au pied de la lettre, and endeavored 
to state the strict doctrine of Kant apart from the interpretation which 
was or might be put upon it under the influence of later developments 
of philosophy. Stirling in this way differed from the Cairdian inter- 
pretation of Kant, and the controversy between the two exponents 
raised considerable interest at the time it occurred. 

In What is thought Stirling in a manner summed up and restated 
in a fresh and vigorous way what he had previously declared to be 
the outcome of the German idealistic movement, and in this book the 
“secret” of both Kant and Hegel may be said to be finally “told out.” 

Stirling never dealt at any length with later philosophy in Germany; 
a brief essay on “ Schopenhauer’s relation to Kant"’ is all that remains. 
With the philosophy of his own fellow-countrymen he dealt briefly or 
incidentally; but English philosophy of the second half of the roth 
century, with which he was probably well acquainted, never drew any 
criticism or comment from his pen. His thoughts constantly reverted 
to the great movement he did so much to make familiar to his con- 
temporaries, and to the Greek writers by which that movement was 
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so directly influenced. Stirling's criticism of contemporary natural- 
ism is contained mainly in two publications, As regards protoplasm, 
and Darwinism. The former has always been regarded as a first- 
rate piece of close reasoning, and deserves as much attention as it 
received at the time it was written, when it created no inconsiderable 
stir in scientific and philosophical circles. The book on “ Darwinism"’ 
was never considered so successful, because a philosopher's criticism of 
naturalism is suspect both by scientists and philosophers alike, and 
partly perhaps because Stirling’s attitude towards Darwin was so 
entirely negative that, in view of Darwin’s work and influence, it 
seemed to proceed from initial misunderstanding of the naturalist’s 
position and purpose. 

In an American journal of philosophy it is very pleasant to recall 
the friendly relations which existed between Stirling and Emerson. 
The great apostle of the Higher Light in America had the profoundest 
regard for Stirling and unqualified admiration for the Secret of Hegel. 
He tried to induce Stirling, after the defeat in Stirling’s candidature 
for the Edinburgh chair of Ethics, to go to America and be there the 
philosopher in excelsis. But this Stirling declined, and could not be 


* induced to cross over even to give a course of lectures. It was always 


a keen satisfaction to Stirling to find his work so much appreciated 
in the second home of the English race, and himself so much honored 
by one of its greatest inhabitants. The record of the friendship of 
Emerson and Stirling, which Miss Stirling has here preserved in the 
biography of her father, forms one of the most interesting episodes in 


a welcome and well-written volume. 
J. B. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aristoteles und seine Wellanschauung. Von FRANZ BRENTANO. Leipzig, 

Quelle und Meyer, 1911.—pp. viii, 153. 

Dr. Brentano, a veteran in the ranks of modern students of Aristotle, here 
presents in brief his interpretation of the Stagirite as a theologian; for it is in 
this sense that we are to understand the word “‘Weltanschauung.”’ Let no 
one purchase the book under the misapprehension that it offers a summary 
statement of the Aristotelian philosophy. From first to last—from ‘‘ Vorwort” 
to “‘Schlussbemerkungen ""—it is controversial in tone and essence even when 
it purports to be simply expository; for its author is one of those who hold 
that the current interpretation of Aristotle is grossly at fault. Acknowledging 
his own and philosophy’s debt to Aristotle as fundamental, despite his imper- 
fections which are confessed and here and there signalized, our author is a 
Thomist rather than an Aristotelian, though he would himself dispute it. _Inti- 
mately acquainted with the works of Aristotle, which deal with matters of logic, 
meteorology, natural history, psychology, politics, ethics, and metaphysics, 
he values them only as they may be made to yield the means of inferring and 
reconstructing the theology which was never set forth im extenso. To Dr. 
Brentano Aristotle as a theologian is a pronounced theist, whose system or 
Weltanschauung is most like that of St. Thomas and Leibnitz. 

In the treatment of his theme our author is, as has been said, highly contro- 
versial. Now, to be fair and readily intelligible, controversy should be so 
conducted as to represent with the most conscientious exactitude and precision 
both the views of modern interpreters, which are controverted, and the original 
texts on which the issue hangs. But in regard to the first of these require- 
ments it must be said that in the volume under review it is altogether ignored; 
individuals, with two or three exceptions, such as Schwegler and Zeller, are not 
named at all, and even when names are given, there is neither a precise refer- 
ence nor an attempt fully to state either their arguments or their conclusions. 
That there is a vague blanket reference in the ‘‘ Vorwort"’ to certain other 
publications of the author is of course no help to the reader of this volume. 
Similarly in regard to the Aristotelian texts. References, where given, are 
generally of the vaguest sort; entire chapters of highly concentrated statement 
contain not a single citation, though the critical reader, abundantly warned by 
the author that his statements are not generally accepted, would often wish to 

know the nature of his authority for the views taken. Naturally, therefore, 

one raises the question, for whom the book was written. Its form and make-up 

suggest the general reading public, or such portion of it as may be assumed 

to have an interest in matters of ancient philosophy; but for such it must 

inevitably be unsatisfactory and misleading. It is only the rare—alas, all too 
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rare!—student of Aristotle, who knows his author well enough to turn un- 
aided, without more ado than indolent human nature will gladly submit to, 
again and again to the disputed text and context; and yet such a reader it 
seems to be to whom this book is addressed. May his tribe increase! The 
specialist, who is not offended by the controversial tone, may be chastened 
and derive instruction. 

But what shall we say of the merits of the book for the specialist? Here 
the present writer is disposed to favor our author. Time and again Dr. 
Brentano pointedly shows—what is indeed obvious to every student of philos- 
ophy—that many of those who undertake to interpret Aristotle possess few 
qualifications for the task. Of would-be interpreters many are called, but 
few are chosen; for intelligent interpretation presupposes not only (and there 
is much even in this when one speaks of Aristotle!) a clear and sure compre- 
hension of the language of the text, but also, and more especially, the full 
apprehension of the textual and conceptual context. It is easy to overdo what 
Professor Margoliouth calls Aristotle’s “esoteric style; but every careful 
reader of Aristotle knows to his sorrow how often one may be misled because 
the seemingly plain Greek of the text carries also in nearly every important word 
a fringe of connotation peculiar to the technical terminology meant for a school 
fully indoctrinated. Zeller, who appears to be Dr. Brentano's chief antagonist, 
himself an Aristotelian even more than a Hegelian, rarely failed to grasp the 
immediate sense of the text; but to the larger context he was blind quite as 
often in his interpretation of Aristotle as of Plato. Lesser lights only too 
often give the impression of having been written with the help chiefly of 
Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus. 

Dr. Brentano's works, therefore, deserve to be seriously studied and his own 
interpretations carefully tested by those who aspire to understand Aristotle. 
In the present book he has honestly endeavored to set the relatively few utter- 
ances of Aristotle touching the nature and functions of God into the larger 
context of his total thought. In regarding Aristotle as a theist, the present 
writer believes, Dr. Brentano is quite right; for so much may safely be gathered 
from his extant writings, and such too was the logic of the Socratic-Platonic 
movement of thought which he inherited and carried on. What remains a 
matter of doubt is the precise extent to which Aristotle’s own thought on the 
subject had been matured. That he had reached certain general conclusions 
is sufficiently obvious; it is also plain and confessed that he did not succeed 
in formulating his views in a comprehensive statement. Are we to attribute 
his failure to do so merely to the untoward vicissitudes of his later years and 
the consequent lack of time to complete his Metaphysics, as Dr. Brentano 
seems to hold; or are we to think that his own thought wanted the desired 
definition? If he embodied formal conclusions on the subject even in his 
lectures, we naturally wonder that even such brief outlines as he may have 
used did not find their way, along with others of like character, into his writ- 
ings, especially the Metaphysics. It is difficult to suppose that want of interest 
on the part of his school should be held accountable for their absence. We are 
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justified, therefore, in viewing with suspicion any attempt, however interesting 
and suggestive, to supply the missing parts and complete the edifice of his 
thought. Just here it is that the present writer feels called upon to dissent 
most emphatically from Dr. Brentano. It is permissible, if one choose, to use 
the statements of Theophrastus in his own name as indicative of the direction 
taken by Aristotle’s thought or the thought of his school; but the very fact 
that Theophrastus in the brief extant fragment of his Metaphysics touches on 
the subject along with others in which he departs from the doctrine of his 
master, may be taken as evidence that it was one of the questions in contro- 
versy. Such questions were of course not alone those on which the master had 
not said the last word; but subjects broached, and not finally disposed of, 
would naturally first engage the attention of his followers. 
W. A. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. Stantey Hatt. New York and 

London, D. Appleton & Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 471. 

The title of this interesting book is rather misleading. The reader would 
be led to expect a more or less systematic, if also elementary, account of the 
motives that led to the foundation of modern psychology and also a fairly 
definite statement of the nature of the contributions made by the eminent 
German authors whom Dr. Hall has chosen to regard as the ‘founders.’ 
As a matter of fact, systematic treatment of any kind has been no part of the 
intention of the author. The list of ‘founders'— Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, 
Hartmann, Helmholtz, and Wundt—may seem at once deficient and re- 
dundant, while even a casual examination of the actual treatment given will 
show that, in most cases, Dr. Hall has not even seriously attempted to differ- 
entiate the psychological from the philosophical or general scientific views of 
the authors considered. But the Introduction gives us, at least in part, the 
needed information. The first paragraph reads: ‘This book is an amplifica- 
tion of six lectures given early in 1912 at Columbia University to an audience 
composed of students and a wider public. They were not addressed to experts 
and were only designed to give those who heard them some general idea of 
the personality, standpoint, and achievements of each of the men described. 
The chapters are therefore for the most part light and untechnical. They can 
make no claim to completeness or originality.” So much for the occasion that 
led to the publication of this volume, but what immediately follows is even 
more to the point. ‘Of the twelve years from 1870 to 1882, the author spent 
nearly six as a student in Germany. The first triennium, ending with the 
year 1873, was devoted to philosophy, and it was at this period that I came 
under the influence of those men characterized in the first four chapters. . . « 
I passed a second triennium in Germany, to which period Wundt and Helm- 
holtz belong. Since then empirical and scientific interests have been so 
dominant, and many of the results of the first stage so neglected or forgotten, 
that the rereading of my own old lecture notes and of works more lately written 
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by the authors treated has proven a pleasant recreation. I do not know of 
any other American student of these subjects who came into even the slight 
personal contact it was my fortune to enjoy with Hartmann and Fechner, nor 
of any psychologist who had the experience of attempting experimental work 
with Helmholtz, and I think I was the first American pupil of Wundt.” 

The last passages quoted will suggest the real character and significance of 
the book. Though the lectures of which these chapters are an amplified 
version were given during the past year, their undoubted interest lies not 
in the fact that they are particularly up to date, for they are confessedly based 
largely upon old lecture notes and the results of reading done many years ago, 
but rather in the fact that they put the reader in close and sympathetic touch 
with some of the leaders of German thought whom Dr. Hall had the unusual 
good fortune to hear as university lecturers, and even to know personally, 
while they were still in their prime. While the volume to some extent reflects 
the author’s unflattering opinion of philosophy, or at least of all the historical 
systems of metaphysics, this is much less the case than might have been 
anticipated. The dominant note of the book is interest in whatever he found 
stimulating in his own formative period, so that we have a considerably fuller 
account of Fechner’s fantastic otherworldly speculations than of his classical 
contributions to psychology, while Hartmann,—whose claim to be represented 
in the book at all is difficult to understand, apart from the fact that Dr. Hall 
was once interested in him,—is given more actual pages than any of the others 
treated, with the inevitable exception of Wundt. Zeller is apparently included 
in this brief list of the ‘founders of modern psychology" on account of his 
contributions to the psychology of religion, but no attempt is made to narrow 
the treatment to this side of his work, though it seems to have been the one 
in which the author was particularly interested; and Lotze is treated much 
more at length as a philosopher than as a psychologist. It is only fair to 
remember that Dr. Hall’s interest in Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, and Hartmann 
belonged especially to the first three years that he spent in Germany, when he 
was devoting himself mainly to the study of philosophy, though then as later 
he seems to have taken un unusually wide range of subjects. The chapters 
on Helmholtz and Wundt naturally suggest the somewhat different attitude 
of the more mature student who had gone to Germany for a second period of 
residence, after an interval of six years, this time for the study of the relatively 
new science, experimental psychology; but here also we find the same evidences 
of wide, if somewhat differing, interests. Helmholtz more than Wundt seems 
to have captured the imagination of the enthusiastic young scientist. And, as 
expressing his present estimate, the author says: ‘“‘To my thinking, he more 
than Wundt is the ideal laboratory psychologist. . . . He kept with great tact 
and discretion to problems that were solvable and practically every result he 
reached still remains unquestioned. Progress will, of course, in time, transcend 
but will never invalidate his conclusions” (p. 304). Dr. Hall’s estimate of 
Wundt is a good deal less in the tone of eulogy, though Wundt’s very great 
importance as one of the principal ‘founders’ of experimental psychology is, 
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of course, fully recognized. In the long chapter devoted to him (nearly a 
hundred and fifty pages) the author’s rather summary methods of exposition, 
naturally adopted in a book designed for the general reader, are not always 
adequate for the highly technical matters that have to be treated, at least 
in a general way; but the general reader will doubtless appreciate the help 
that he receives from Wundt'’s first American pupil and one of the ‘founders’ 
of experimental psychology in this country in beginning to understand the 
nature of the problems and methods of modern psychology, as interpreted 
by the founder of the Leipzig school. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Em1ce Boutroux. Authorized transla- 
tion by Frep Rotuwe.t. London, Macmillan and Co., 1912.—pp. xi, 336. 


The studies contained in this volume are on Socrates, Aristotle, Boehme, 
Descartes and Kant. A paper on the Influence of Scotch Philosophy on 
French Philosophy which was included in the original collection has been 
omitted, together with a few minor details, presumably as being of less general 
interest. There is a short introductory essay defining the author's method. 
According to this, the chief task of the historian of philosophy is to expound 
the thought of each philosopher; all other considerations are subordinate. 
Incidentally a philosopher is described as one who brings men's scientific 
conceptions face to face with their beliefs and seeks to discover the relations 
of the two. How far Boutroux succeeds with this method in the present 
studies, the writer of this notice tried to set forth in a review published in these 
pages (Vol. VII, 191-194) shortly after the appearance of the original edition 
in 1897. Repeated use of the work has served but to confirm the opinion then 
expressed of the rare excellence of these papers, particularly of the masterly 
combination of breadth, range, lucidity and condensation shown in the ency- 
clopedic articles on Aristotle and Kant, and more especially of the penetration 
and grasp of the essay on Socrates. This essay seems really for the first time 
to have touched the central spring of the philosophic aim of Socrates and done 
justice to his significance as the founder of moral science. 

The translation in the main is fluent, readable and correct. Why should 
it not be? Boutroux writes very short sentences and they seldom present to 
any one with even a moderate knowledge of French the least difficulty in idiom 
or construction. A phrase like @ se mettre au rouet, applied to the soul, is an 
exception, and the translator can hardly be said to have met the problem very 
successfully with his version, “bring itself into a state of embarrassment, 
placing itself before a spinning-wheel, as it were" (p. 195). But besides a 
competent knowledge of the foreign language, the translation of a work in 
philosophy also requires, among other things, a certain familiarity with the 
subject-matter. How far the present translation falls short in both respects 
may be illustrated by the following examples. Such are the transcription of 
the French spelling of proper names,—Sébastien Franck, Nicolas de Cusa, 
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léna, and the hyphenated Karl-Leonhard Reinhold; such too are the references 
to the ‘criterium’ of truth (p. 32), the ‘exterior’ reason (p. 179), the moral 
‘mobile’ (for ‘motives,’ p. 291 and elsewhere), the opposition of spirit to 
‘extent’ (pp. 237, 246), and mathematics as the ‘king’ of sciences (p. 245; 
scientia, fem.; Fr., la science royale). These are minor defects. On the other 
hand, it is positively false to state that Kant lectured on ‘ philosophic En- 
cyclopedism,’ whatever that may be (p. 259; Fr., l’encyclopédie philosophique) 
and that he declared it necessary to give security to faith by abolishing 
‘learning’ (p. 284; Fr., le savoir). But there is worse yet. On p. 200 is a 
sentence beginning, ‘‘ Whereas the latter, God the person, set before himself,” 
which, by inserting the words here italicized, utterly obscures and indeed 
contradicts the meaning. The French reads, Tandis qu'il plagait devant lui, 
etc. The sentence occurs in an exposition of Boehme’s doctrine of the Trinity. 
We have just been told that an eternal Nature, and not only divine Wisdom, 
is essential to the birth of God as person, personality requiring not merelv 
self-knowledge, but outwardly directed love and action. Then follows the 
sentence referred to. The idea which is expressed is that God, in setting 
before himself eternal Wisdom, posited himself only as an ideal Trinity, a 
potential personality, whereas he first acquired actual personality by creating 
an opposing Nature pliant to his will. The translator's mistake here is the 
more inexcusable because he goes out of his way to make it. The following, 
again, result from sheer ignorance. Kant’s ‘syllogisms of reason,’ in the 
Dialectic, are said (p. 286) to ‘infer’ the unconditioned as their starting-point. 
But inference, as even the tyro in logic knows, is not the beginning of reasoning, 
but the end, and the original correctly says supposent. Again, Kant’s critical 
defence of teleology is well expressed in the statement that the principle is for 
him unassailable du moment on il n'est qu'un point de vue sur les choses, that is, 
as merely a subjective way of looking at things; but it is converted into 
nonsense by the rendering, ‘‘ when there is only one point of view upon things ”’ 
(p. 298). Again, in seeking the general principles implied in common speech, 
the dialectician, it is said, should push the enquiry as far as possible, doit 
remonter le plus haut possible, as Socrates did in defining virtue; this in the 
translation becomes the absurd demand that he ‘“‘must go back as far as 
possible into antiquity’ (p.67). But it is needless to multiply illustrations. 
It is in points like these that the quality of a translator shows itself, and 
unfortunately quite a long list could be made of them, even allowing for some 
like ‘electics’ for ‘eclectics’ (p. 320) and ‘moral’ for ‘ physical’ (p. 71, 
line 11) as due to oversights in proof-reading. Such mistakes should not 
occur in a translation which is ‘authorized.’ They mar the usefulness even 
of a book that is in general to be depended on, as this is. The work should 
be taken in hand and revised for a second edition by a scholar equally com- 
petent in French and in philosophy. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 
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The Mechanistic Conception of Life. By J. Lozs. Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press, 1912.—pp. 232. 

All that this volume really contains is a series of papers selected from among 
the many which Professor Leob has published, and presenting the results of 
experimental investigation in the application of physical chemistry to biological 
phenomena. One or two papers are exceptions to this, being addresses prepared 
for special purposes, such as the Monistic Congress at Hamburg in 1911, 
but even exceptions do not differ from the other papers in general character, 
The selected papers are now called Essays and deal almost exclusively with the 
following subjects: The Activation of the Egg and Heredity, Tropisms, the 
Comparative Physiology of the Nervous System, Pattern Adaptation in 
Fishes, Physiological Morphology, Fertilization, Artificial Parthenogenesis, 
the Prevention of the Death of the Egg, and the Experimental Study of the 
Influence of the Environment on Animals. 

No one can deny the brilliancy and the fruitfulness of Professor Loeb's 
specific scientific hypotheses, methods, and results, but in this volume he 
frequently leaves this field and dogmatizes concerning certain broader ques- 
tions for the solution of which he gives no evidence of having considered even 
a small part of the pertinent data. The successful application of physical 
chemistry to certain isolated vital phenomena is a most praiseworthy result, 
But of what does it give proof or evidence? Professor Loeb opines and states 
dogmatically, that it shows that all life and all that life manifests is mechan- 
istic, and that there will never be a science of ethics, etc., until conduct is 
explained by, or reduced to, or made compatible with physical chemistry. 
However, what he means by mechanistic, Professor Loeb nowhere states with 
percision, although one can glean that he means ‘determined’ or ‘caused.’ 
But, that vital phenomena and all conduct are mechanistic in this sense, is a 
position which, as is well known to the majority of scientists and philosophers, 
is not new, but has been held for a long time, going back, indeed, to the Greeks. 
It is a position which may be supported somewhat by Professor Loeb's experi- 
ments, but it cannot be greatly strengthened thereby. Professor Loeb's 
position, then, is that of holding that his own experimental results and the 
cognate ones of other biologists give evidence or even proof against there 
being such entities as a specific vital energy, or an Entelechy, itself uncaused, 
but causing and directing, and against there being genuine freedom of initia- 
tive or of will. But he does not define the terms which he uses and implies, 
namely, ‘mechanistic,’ ‘compatible with,’ ‘reducible to,’ ‘explainable by,’ etc., 
in any precise and technical manner, so as to leave the way open to decide 
whether or not life and life’s manifestations as well as other things are mechan- 
istic in any more exact sense than that of ‘determined’ or ‘caused.’ What 
is meant, and what is implied, if these phenomena are mechanistic, are ques- 
tions which interest the philosopher as much as does the question, whether 
they are mechanistic at all or not. If a mechanism is a system of moving 
particles acted upon by forces in accordance with the classical principles of 
Newton, d’Alembert, Hamilton and Lagrange, then, are the other things of 
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the universe, such as behavior, structure, function, organism, physical objects, 
etc., ultimately identical with such a dynamical system, or explainable by it, 
or only compatible with it? This is as much of a philosophical question as is 
the other, but Professor Loeb does not touch it. Accordingly, if one reads 
The Mechanistic Conception of Life in the hope of finding anything new philo- 
sophically, he will be disappointed. The book contains only an account of 
certain recent results in experimental biology which are consistent with the 
position that most phenomena are determined and caused, and that for some, 
the specific causes, not known twenty years ago, can now be indicated. This 
is all that Professor Loeb's book does by way of establishing or clarifying the 
mechanistic conception of life. 
E. G. SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Treatment of Personality by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume: A Study, in the 
Interests of Ethical Theory, of an Aspect of the Dialectic of English Empiricism. 
By Jay WiLL1AM Hupson. The University of Missouri Studies, Philosophy 
and Education Series, Vol. I, No. 1. Columbia, Mo., The University of 
Missouri, May, 1911.—pp. xvi, 96. 

The thesis of this book may be stated as follows: Personality is the central 
concept for ethics and there is no person to any except an @ priori epistemology. 
English Empiricism is chosen as the most striking example of an attempt to 
construct metaphysics without an @ priori foundation, and the author seeks 
to prove his thesis by showing the dialectical self-refutation of the treatment 
of personality in this philosophy. The Empiricists either tacitly assume a 
priori elements or they fall into contradictions that demand such elements 
for their solution. Professor Hudson's own position,—the position from which 
he criticises the Empiricists,—is given in outline at the end of the book (Chap. 
VIII). It might be described, perhaps, as an idealistic pluralism and, as 
Professor Hudson himself points out, is similar to the philosophy of Professor 
G. H. Howison. 

Professor Hudson's treatment of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume is essentially 
like that usually given by idealist critics, except for the fact that attention is 
more specifically directed to their treatment of personality. The point, 
however, is the growth of the tabula rasa hypothesis and the impossible con- 
sequences which it wrought in Hume’s philosophy. The Empiricists are 
used as horrible examples of philosophers who omit the @ priori and their bad 
end is used as a warning to all pragmatists and radical empiricists who at 
present are inclined to follow a similar course. The essential, if not the only, 
significance of the School, is to introduce the philosophy of Kant. 

In all this the criticisms of Empiricism are less interesting than the assump- 
tions made by the critic. Professor Hudson seems to feel no difficulty in 
assuming that the disjunctionm—Human empiricism or apriorism,—is an 
exhaustive statement of mutually exclusive alternatives. Thus he apparently 
regards all empiricism (e. g., pragmatism) as essentially Humean and all 
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denial of Hume’s consequences as a covert appeal to the a priori. In this, we 
suspect, few even among the idealists will be prepared to follow him. It is 
easy enough to understand why Kant should have supposed that there was 
nothing to do with Hume's mental atomism except to supplement the atoms 
with @ priori principles of relation, but the subsequent work of the idealists 
themselves on the relation of form to matter in knowledge made this solution 
appear much less simple than it did to Kant. And at the present time there 
are surely plenty of objections against Hume that are purely ‘empirical,’ for 
example, the incompatibility of mental atomism with the facts of attention. 
In fact, Professor Hudson's easy-going alternative seems to have prevented him 
from ever coming to close quarters with the conception of the a priori itself, 
For example, it is clearly open to question whether even Kant’s criticism of 
Hume was permanently valuable because of his insistence upon the a priori 
as such. On the other hand, the insistence upon the a priori may play into 
the hands of the worst elements in Hume's philosophy because, having a 
ready-made non-empirical answer to the difficulties, there is an almost irresist- 
ible tendency to regard Hume's philosophy as a correct empirical account of 
experience. Thus Professor Hudson seems to regard the chief fault of the 
Empirical School asa too great devotion to ‘pure observation and description’ 
(p. 83). But surely no one can seriously regard Hume as a good psychological 
observer; his philosophy had relatively little to do with observation precisely 
because it is a lawyer-like development of the consequences of a psychological 
theory that Hume took ready formed, in outline at least, from his predecessors. 
But if Hume’s psychology is not the type of all empirical mental science, why 
should one conclude that personality “is not an object of scientific considera- 
tion?” 

The second assumption (stated as a fact, though it is really an assumption 
rather than a matter of proof) which Professor Hudson makes throughout is 
that the fortunes of personality as an ethical conception are bound up with an 
a priori epistemology. In fact, he seems to believe that any philosopher who 
denies the a priori has no right to possess an ethical theory at all (cf. the refer- 
ence to pragmatism, p. 8). But it should be noted that a denial of the a priort 
is at least as likely to be made in the interests of ethical theory as of epis- 
temology, and Professor Hudson can hardly rest on the implication that 
pragmatism is merely unaware of its own a priori presuppositions. So far from 
being a safe assumption that only the a priori method can justify the concep- 
tion of ethical personality, it is gravely doubtful whether it can even be proved 
that the timeless self is either necessary or valuable for ethics. To discuss 
this question on its merits would take much space, but since Professor Hudson 
has appealed to the logic of history, it might be pointed out that history has 
something to say about the relation of ethics to the a priori method. It seems 
singular, to say the least, to find a writer discussing English Empiricism ‘in 
the interests of ethical theory’ with practically no reference to the ethical 
theory that formed an integral part of that philosophy (in Hume and later 
writers, if not in Locke and Berkeley). Could anything be more unfair to 
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the whole Utilitarian School than the following (almost Professor Hudson's 
sole) reference to Hume's ethics: ‘Of course if there is no self, the same yester- 
day, today and tomorrow, there is no such thing as ‘duty.” And Hume accepts 
this consequence. Morals becomes mores, custom. Morals may be spelled 
‘manners,’—no necessary law is involved” (p. 78). Now there are two 
facts that an appeal to history in the interests of ethical theory cannot afford 
to neglect. The first is that, prior to the Nineteenth Century, European 
ethics was almost exclusively English, for ethics never flourished among the 
Continental Rationalists, where the a priori method was strongest. The 
second is that for a century the fortunes of English ethics were closely bound 
up with those of the Empirical Philosophy. Moreover, the @ priori method 
was not neglected among the English moralists. Cudworth asserted the need 
for an active and timeless self as vigorously as Professor Hudson does, and 
many English Rationalists down to the middle of the Eighteenth Century re- 
asserted it. Yet ethical rationalism is insignificant in importance as compared 
with the work of the Utilitarians. And when ethical rationalism reappeared 
in substantially the same form in Kant, it is marked by crudities that would 
be unthinkable in an English moralist of the same date and its elements of 
value for ethics need not be regarded as the product of the a priori method. 
Judged by the verdict of history, at least, apriorism has been relatively a 
sterile ethical method, and even if all Professor Hudson's criticisms of the 
Empiricists are admitted, his main point still remains to be proved. 
Gero. H. SABINE. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


The Sources of Religious Insight. By Jostan Royce. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1912.—pp. xvi, 297. 

The seven lectures which make up the present volume constitute the fifth 
series of Bross lectures delivered by Professor Royce at Lake Forest University, 
November 13 to 19, 1911. The titles of the lectures are as follows: I, The 
Religious Problem and the Human Individual; II, Individual Experience and 
Social Experience as Sources of Religious Insight; III, The Office of the 
Reason; IV, The World and the Will; V, The Religion of Loyalty; VI, The 
Religious Mission of Sorrow; VII, The Unity of the Spirit and the Invisible 
Church. The book represents a restatement of some of the central positions, 
well known to readers of the Review, of Royce’s voluntaristic idealism, and a 
somewhat more conscious attempt than the author has heretofore made to 
bring these principles into relation with the more fundamental religious 
interests and problems. 

The postulates which underlie the greater religions are that there is some 
highest end of life, some chief good, and that man, by nature, is in great 
danger of failing to attain this good. The central interest of religion is man's 
salvation from this failure, and the essential problem of religious insight is to 
find out the way of salvation. What are the sources of this insight? 

The leading traditional dogma regarding the source of religious insight, the 
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dogma of external revelation, involves the paradox that the believer already 
knows the marks by which a divine revelation is to be distinguished from any 
other sort of report. If he already possesses this knowledge, revelation is 
unnecessary; if he does not possess it, revelation is impossible. Genuine 
sources of religious insight are individual experience, social experience, the 
reason, and loyalty, the practical devotion to a cause. Individual or private 
experience, so ardently espoused by James, is indeed the beginning of all 
insight, but it is difficult to say just how far such insight extends. Men's 
private feelings and intuitions regarding ideals, values and needs vary end- 
lessly. Nevertheless, our individual feelings and caprices, just because they 
are various and conflicting, bring us into sight of the absolutely valuable ideal, 
the ideal of spiritual unity and self-possession, and of our ever-present and 
insistent need, to bring our caprices into some sort of harmony. ‘‘We need 
to give life sense, to know and to control ourselves, to end the natural chaos, 
to bring order and light into our deeds, to make the warfare of natural passion 
subordinate to the peace and the power of the spirit.” 

A higher source of insight to the way of salvation is our social experience, 
love for man and serviceableness. ‘Our social responsibilities tend to set 
limits to our fickleness. Social discipline removes some of our inner conflicts by 
teaching us not to indulge caprices."". But human society is after all, like the 
individual, a chaos of needs, of fickleness, of turmoil and bickerings, and, as 
such, is itself in need of salvation. 

Our third resource, then, is reason, meaning by reason not something opposed 
to experience, but the power “‘to see widely and steadily and connectedly.” 
May not abstract ideas, so criticized by recent writers, ‘‘be merely a means 
toward helping us toward an easier view of larger unities of fact than our 
present sort of human consciousness could grasp except for this auxiliary 
device? May not analysis be merely an aspect, a part of our live thinking?” 
Reason is, in fact, “the process of getting connected experience on a large 
scale.” It is ‘a coherent view of many facts in some sort of unity."" Reason- 
able experience can of course not dispense with “‘instinct, feeling, faith and 
the inarticulate intuitions. These are the basis upon which the genuine work 
of the reason, the wider view of life, must be carried toward its fulfilment. 
For whoever is to comprehend the unities of life must first live."’ 

The deliveries of reason have interesting implications for epistemology and 
religion. In every deliverance of reason there is at least an implicit appeal 
to some form of wider or deeper or richer insight than that of the individual, 
an insight which is taken as normative for our own imperfect opinions and 
judgments. “True is the judgment that is confirmed by the larger view to 
which it appeals. False is the assertion that is not thus confirmed. Upon 
such a conception the very ideas of truth and error depend. Without sucha 
conception truth and error have no sense.”’ This all-inclusive insight is not 
to be regarded as something merely virtual, a possible unity of experience 
(Kant), but rather as something “more live and real and concrete and con- 
scious than are any of our passing moments of fleeting human experience.” 
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“It must be viewed as an actual and inclusive and divinely rational knowledge 
of all facts in their unity. And the very nature of facts, their very being as 
facts, must be determined by their presence as objects in the experience of 
this world-embracing insight.” 

But what has the all-wise knower of truth to do with our salvation? The 
recognition of an all-seeing insight, as something real, is in itself calming, 
sustaining, rationalizing. It awakens in us “the ideal of knowing ourselves 
even as we are known, and of guiding our lives in the light of such a view of 
ourselves." Such an ideal cannot remain wholly a matter of theory: it is 
from its very nature an appeal to the will. In fact, “‘there is no such thing as 
a purely intellectual form of assertion which has no element of action about it. 
An opinion is a deed.” ‘If a man proposes to let his ideas be tested not by his 
momentary caprice, and not by any momentary datum of experience, but by 
what proves to be their workings in the long run, then already he is appealing 
to an essentially superhuman type of empirical test and estimate.”’ A prac- 
tical proof of absolute reality and absolute truth is the irrevocable deed. ‘The 
pragmatist who denies that there is any absolute truth accessible has never 
rightly considered the very most characteristic feature of the reasonable will, 
namely, that it is always counselling irrevocable deeds, and therefore is always 
giving counsel that is for its own determinate purpose irrevocably right or 
wrong precisely in so far as it is definite counsel.” 

The practical devotion to a cause implies the same reference to a super- 
individual reality as does the theoretical judgment. ‘“‘The cause... is 
some conceived, and yet also real, spiritual unity which links many individual 
lives in one, and which is therefore essentially superhuman, in exactly the 
sense in which we found the realities of the world of reason to be superhuman.” 

The last two lectures, somewhat less closely connected with the theme of 
the volume than the preceding five lectures, deal with the place of evil in 
human life, and with the definition of the invisible church. The book as a 
whole is a notable exhibition of Professor Royce’s well-known dialectical skill, 
and abounds in passages of sustained eloquence. It is needless to say that it 
is an addition to our philosophical literature which is as valuable as it is 
welcome. 

Emi C. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


The Teacher's Practical Philosophy. By GreorGe TrumBuLL Lapp. New 

York and London, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1911.—pp. viii, 331. 

This book is based on a series of lectures given in Japan, Korea, and Hawaii 
during the academic year 1906-07. But these lectures have been specially 
prepared for an audience in the United States. After an introductory chapter, 
in which a serious philosophical point of view is clearly set forth, there follows 
the main body of the book which is divided into four parts. Part I, with the 
general title ‘‘The Function of the Teacher,” includes five chapters which 
describe the function of the teacher as a species of intercourse between persons, 
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as stimulating interest, as imparting knowledge, as training faculty, and as 
forming character. Part II on “The Equipment of the Teacher” contains 
chapters treating of equipment as self-cultivation, as growth in knowledge, 
and as right use of method. Part III, one of the most interesting and inspiring 
parts of the book, has to do with “The Chief Ideals of the Teacher.” A 
chapter is given to each of the three ideals, which are entitled ‘“ His Pupils’ 
Welfare,” ‘‘The Cause of Science,” and ‘‘The Public Welfare."’ Part IV is 
devoted to “‘The Teacher's Relation to Society and the State,"’ and closes the 
book with a summary and conclusion. 

In turning through the various books which have recently appeared on 
educational topics, one is prepared to appreciate an author who shows courage 
enough to grapple with educational problems under the guidance of moral and 
religious ideals, and who insists that educational theory should be formulated 
with reference to those ideals. Professor Ladd's book is characterized by a 
deep moral seriousness throughout, and it is this attitude of the author that 
makes the book the best work on the principles of education known to the 
present writer. One does not here find educational theory based upon the latest 
psychological fad or upon the latest expression of sentimental philanthropy, but 
the author insists that sound principles, which are ultimately moral and spirit- 
ual, should form that basis. Hence no one familiar with the ever-increasing 
mass of literature on the science of pedagogy can fail to agree with the author 
when he says: “the larger amount of what is current under this term seems to 
me distressingly shallow; and no little of it I believe to be positively mischiev- 
ous” (pp. 14-15). In Professor Ladd’s view the work of the teacher is serious 
business; and it carries with it a corresponding dignity, since it is the work of 
the teacher that is to form the basis of the moral and social relations which 
constitute citizenship. The author constantly insists on the moral character 
of the teacher's work, and education is defined with this point clearly in view. 
“Education . . . is a species of conduct; all conduct comes into, or rather 
essentially belongs within, the sphere of the moral; or what is the same thing, 
of the practical. The study of education . . . should result in the discovery 
and systematic treatment of those most general principles of conduct, which 
apply to the particular relations in which human beings are placed for purposes 
of education (p. 16). 

Professor Ladd thinks that education too often results in ‘“‘a mixed host of 
confused ideas and unverifiable impressions, on an unnecessary and absurd 
variety of subjects” (p. 78). To take advantage of the child's native impulses 
and interests is one of the difficult tasks of the teacher, but one which may 
indicate the teacher's function: to control interest through attention (p. 48), 
to give a correct conception of the nature of knowledge (p. 69), to train the 
faculties by their exercise (p. 90), and to form character through the develop- 
ment of the sentiments (p. 132), the feelings, and the will (pp. 113, 133). The 
conception of such a process shows the necessity of method (p. 180), yet “from 
the purely theoretical point of view, there can never be a precise applied science 
of methodology in education” (p. 185). E. JorDAN. 
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The following books also have been received: 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. By HERBERT LESLIE 
Stewart. London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912.—pp. ix, 284. $3.00. 

Humanism. Philosophical Essays. Second Edition, Enlarged. By F. C. S. 
ScHILLER. London, Macmillan and Co., 1912.— pp. xxix, 381. $3.25 net. 

The Dynamic Foundation of Knowledge. By ALEXANDER Puitrp. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1913.—pp. xii, 318. 6s. net. 

Ecce Deus. Studies of Primitive Christianity. By WiLL1AM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1912.—pp. xxiv, 352. $2.25 net. 

The Science of Human Behavior. Biological and Psychological Foundations. 
By Maurice PARMELEE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913.— 
pp. xvii, 443. $2.00 net. 

Immortality and Modern Thought. By Watson Boone Duncan. Boston, 
Sherman, French and Co., 1912.—pp. 191. $1.00 net. 

Erkennen und Leben. Von Rupotr Evucken. Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 
1912.—pp. v, 165. M. 3, geb. M. 3.80. 

Umriss einer neuen analytischen Psychologie und ihr Verhdltnis sur empirischer 
Psychologie. Von WALTHER SCHMIED-KOWARZzIK. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1912.—pp. vi, 318. 

Die Realisierung. Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften. Von 
OswaLp Kitre. Erster Band. Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1912.—pp. 
x, 257. M. 6, geb. M. 7. 

Versuch einer neuen Logik oder Theorie des Denkens. Nebst angehdngten 
Briefen des Philaletes an Aenesidemus. Von Salomon Maimon. Besorgt 
von BERNHARD CarL ENGEL. Berlin, Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 
1912.—pp. xxxviii, 445. M. 7.50, geb. M. 8.50. 

Johann Friedrich Herbarts Lehrbuch sur Einleitung in die Philosophie. Vierte 
Auflage. Von K. HAntscu. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912.— 
pp. Ixxviii, 388. M. 5, geb. 5.60. 

Neue Briefe Hegels und Verwandtes. Mit Beitragen der Herren Ernst Crovus, 
Franz Meyer, Dr. HERMAN NORL, herausgegeben von GEeorG LASSON. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912.—pp. 64. M. 3.40. 

Die Situation auf dem psychologischen Arbeitsfeld. Von RetNnHOLD GEIJER- 
Upsata. Berlin, Verlag von Leonhard Simion, 1912.—pp. 90. M. 2.50. 

Grundlagen einer organischen Weltanschauung. Von M. Krewer. Berlin, 
Verlag von Leonhard Simion, 1912.—pp. 73. M. 2. 

Das Realitiétsproblem. Von Max FRiscHetseN-K6uLerR. Berlin, Verlag von 
Reuther & Reichard, 1912.—pp. 98. M. 2. 

Gegenstandstheoretische Grundlagen der Logik und Logistik. Von ERNsT MALLY. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1912.—pp. 87. M. 4. 

Festskrift tillegnad Edvard Westermarck den 20 November 1912. Helsingfors, 
J. Simelii Arvingars Boktryckeriaktiebolag, 1912.—pp. 304. 

Volonté et liberté. Par Wincenty LutosLawski. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913. 
xi, 352. 

L'activité mentale et les éléments de l'esprit. Par Fr. PAULHAN. Deuxiéme 
édition. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. 583. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar, 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. o Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Alt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nbo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.== Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
iche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.; Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] ; 


Consciousness and Its Object. B.H. Bove. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

1X, 19, pp. 505-513. 

Philosophical discussion has lately had reference to idealism, opponents of 
which are divided into the two main camps of pragmatism and realism. An 
article by Professor McGilvary is made the basis of a distinction between the 
latter views. The question involved is that as to how the same fact may be 
at the same time a member of the ‘objective’ and of the ‘subjective’ order. 
The relation of consciousness to the object Professor McGilvary explains by 
means of the concept of ‘centrality.’ This relation is selective, and under 
its influence the object changes. So far as it goes, the pragmatist can agree 
with this view, but with reference to constructive theory, it serves only as a 
mode of approach. The conclusions for realism obtained in this way are 
obtained by ignoring the very facts which set the problem. This view leads 
to representationism. On the other hand, from our ‘internal’ point of view, 
fixity is but relative and things experienced possess a boundless mobility, 
they are different things by being experienced. But attention is called not 
primarily to the cogency of this view so much as to a recognition of the char- 


acter of the problem. 
E. JORDAN. 


The Relation of Instinct and Intelligence. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. Br. 

J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 247-266. 

I. Until very lately intelligence has been considered as a purely subjective 
concept and instinct as a purely objective concept. The two should not be 
contrasted but rather correlated in terms of feelings and actions. II. It 
appears, from the objective point of view, that the whole gamut of animal 
activities is explicable on the basis of a unity of biological process; that no line 
of distinction can be drawn between the process evidenced in hesitant, in- 
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definite, unpredictable and modifiable reactions, and the process evidenced 
in the most ideal of instinct actions, absolutely immediate, definite, un- 
modifiable, and predictable; that all varieties of animal activity are reducible 
to the instinct action form; that all of them are dependent upon structural 
arrangements which are innate and inherited; that there is no evidence of any 
influences ‘ coming in’ at any stage of progress to determine modification; that 
these influences, whatever they may be, are always present in the simplest 
and in the most complex of animal activities alike. III. Certain activities 
are controlled by intelligence, others do not effect any change in consciousness. 
In instinctive action there is a conscious element, ‘instinct feeling.’ Actions 
yielding instinct feelings are not our ideal instinct actions. Reflexes com- 
monly called unconscious and complexes commonly called instinctive are 
more closely allied than is commonly supposed. Can we say that instinct 
feelings are entirely lacking in intelligent characteristics? Hardly, when we 
consider such ones as emotions and sentiments. Such considerations, taken 
with the former, point to the hypothesis that intelligence, experience and in- 
stinct feeling involves but one process, and that the psychic unit is instinct 
feeling, just as the biological is instinct action. In habit-formation, and idea- 
tion, in the dissolving of ‘hesitancy’ and ‘doubt,’ and even in volition, we 
appear to reach the description of the highest forms of intelligence in terms of 
instinct feeling. Even the self may be shown to be nothing more nor less than 
the most fundamental of all highly complex instinct feelings. The difference 
between instinctive and intelligent acts would appear to be one involved with 
an appreciation of temporal situations. IV. This conception is here cor- 
related with the views of McDougall, Carr, Morgan, Myers, and Stout in 
respect to the following points: (a) innateness as a characteristic of instinct 
actions and intelligent actions; (}) instinct as a form of capacity; (c) the 
distinction between instinct actions and reflex actions, (d) the distinction 


between instinct and intelligence. 
Roy C. Hott. 


Les conditions dialectiques de la philosophie de l'intuition. G. Marcer. Rev. 

de Mét., XX, 5, pp. 638-652. 

All intuitional philosophy makes a radical distinction in some form between 
intuition and discursive reason. The problem here is to determine to what 
extent it must appeal to dialectic and what value the latter has for it. In the 
first place, it must assume that being is in some general way presented to the 
mind, i. ¢., that reality is accessible. Secondly, it must prove that discursive 
thought is in no wise able to grasp being. But evidently the idea of being is 
logically anterior to all demonstration which seeks to establish the metaphysical 
impotence of discursive thought. It is, furthermore, hard to see how from the 
negation of the ontological value of discursive thought we can arrive at the 
conclusion that intuition is adequate. But perhaps the affirmation that 
reality is accessible is itself an intuition. If so, we must conclude that the 
intuition which grasps reality presupposes the intuition which affirms the 
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relation and so become involved in a circle. Therefore a negative dialectic 
fails to support a philosophy of intuition, but any intuitionism such as Berg- 
son’s must defend itself. A philosophy of intuition presupposes in some in- 
determinate sense a difference between being and idea of being. But thought 
is unable to distinguish being from the idea of being. To deny pure being is 
simply to deny it as foreign to thought, 4. ¢., to declare it identical with the 
act which posits it. How shall we conceive the act which posits the identity 
of being and the idea of being? If this very act in thinking itself destroys 
itself there is room for a philosophy of intuition, on certain conditions. The 
question now arises whether or not there is an identity of being and the idea 
of being. On the answer to this question depends the possibility of a philos- 
ophy of intuitionism. The question quickly resolves itself into one regarding 
the possibility of absolute knowledge. If we can prove that the idea of abso- 
lute knowledge, conceived as the condition of thought, is itself contradictory, 
the possibility of absolute knowledge will be destroyed by positive dialectic. 
It is but an idea, necessary for the pursuit of science, but which does not express 
the nature of being. Thought denies itself in affirming the identity of being 
and the idea of being. There is evidently something in thought which cannot 
be completely reduced to idea; it is the act of thought. This creative act 
transcending knowledge may not properly be called knowledge. Intuition 
now appears as the act by which thought affirms that it is transcendent to that 
which is purely objective within it. It is, in short, an act of faith, its content 
being revealed only in practical dialectic. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 


Henri Bergson. Ernst MOuver. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVIII, 2, pp. 185-194. 
The author believes that the work of Henri Bergson reveals a tendency to 
turn back to the ultimate metaphysical questions which, since the time of 
Kant, have been so much neglected. The fundamental conception of Berg- 
son's philosophy is that through intuition we may gain a true insight into the 
nature of the object itself. Analytic thought, on the contrary, can deal only 
with the external and with symbols. Metaphysic is the science without sym- 
bols. The object of intuition is, above all things else, the self. This general 
statement is followed by a brief summary of the three volumes of Bergson's 
work. It is then suggested that Bergson's treatment of time is similar to 
Kant's, that there are elements of pragmatism in his philosophy, and that it 


stands in sharp contrast with ancient philosophy. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 


La notion Bergsonienne du temps. A. Farces. Rev. Néo-Sc., XIX, 75, pp- 

337-378. 

Bergson’s conception of time is made the center of his philosophical system. 
It is the antithesis of space, and therefore is characterized by heterogeneity, 
pure quality, and incommensurability. Six main confusions in Bergson's 
treatment may be designated as follows: (1) quantity confused with quality; 
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(2) unity confused with number; (3) number confused with space; (4) space 
confused with homogeneity; (5) time confused with motion; (6) time con- 
fused with heterogeneity. Of the first of these it may be said that quality 
makes things similar or dissimilar, while quantity makes them equal or unequal; 
and, therefore, that quality may be indirectly quantitative, (¢) by comparison 
with another quality, as when one force equals or outweighs another; and (5) 
by comparison with itself, as when an emotion seems greater at one time than 
at another. Of the second confusion we may say that unity is not a sum of 
fractions, either finite or infinite, but is antecedent to its parts, as is the mother- 
cell. Fractions contained only potentially in unity are indefinite, and therefore 
without number. The confusion of number with space involves statements 
contrary to the facts. If we empty extent of qualitative distinctions, as 
Bergson does, number is impossible, for one thing cannot be distinguished 
from another. Co-existence or simultaneity is not enough to constitute the 
extended, for three simultaneous tones do not involve an atom of space. The 
fourth confusion is caused by overlooking the fact that there are two kinds 
of homogeneity, the simultaneous and the successive. The first of these has 
all its parts at the same time; the second acquires them only gradually and 
in succession. This second sort is not spatial homogeneity, but is that found 
in time, movement, and discourse. The fifth error consists in confusing time 
with movement. Time is only the measure and condition of movement. 
We could represent the quantity of time and the quantity of motion in a given 
time as the two inseparable aspects, or the two dimensions of the same move- 
ment, non-equivalent and essentially distinct. The sixth error is the most vital 
of all. By defining time as pure quality and also as pure heterogeneity, 
Bergson states a paradox. Pure quality should be absolutely simple and im- 
possible to measure or divide into equal or unequal intervals. Pure hetero- 
geneity requires that no two intervals should possess the same content. As 
to the ordinary conception of time, we find that Bergson affirms without prov- 
ing that the time of science and of common-sense is illusory. His own notion of 
the durée is open to the criticism that it does not conform to experience, and 
therefore is unintelligible. All sciences adduce decisive proofs of the reality 
of cosmological time. There was time in the natural world long before the 
appearance of man and his mental syntheses by which time is conceived or 
measured. Minerals, plants, and animals of the lower orders have no such 
mental synthesis. Time without quantity, or at least a possibility of being 
indirectly measured, would not be time. It would have no movement, and 
no succession. This is the timeless eternity of la durée. 
Atma R. THORNE. 


Notes on the Problem of Time. J.S. MACKENZIE. Mind, No. 83, pp. 329-346. 

I. Time, though having a certain basis in perception, may yet rightly be 
treated as conceptual. II. Time is not to be regarded either as Substance, 
Quality, or Relation; but rather as a Form or Order. III. Time is to be taken 
as an infinite order or form, but not as an infinite whole. IV. Time is not 
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the form of Inner Sense. It is rather the form of the changing. Change is 
the concrete fact of which time is the formal order. V. In respect to its 
phenomenal reality time is on precisely the same footing as all the forms or 
orders within which the facts of our experience are arranged. VI. Is the 
causal order to be identified with the temporal order? Regularity in the 
sequence of events seems necessary for our arrangement of events in any order 
not arbitrary. But is such uniformity in the sequence of events enough to 
constitute what we understand by a causal order? Causation seems to involve 
the conception of explanation as well as that of uniformity. Causation is a 
particular application of the conception of ground, and the only kind of ground 
that is ultimately satisfying is the apprehension of an intelligible system within 
which the particular fact falls. Events in time present themselves as more or 
fess contingent. This leads us to search for some more well-ordered system 
within which they may be regarded as falling. In this quest we are only 
partially successful. VII. When we regard time simply as the form or order 
within which events occur it is evident that there can be no ground for thinking 
of it as having either a beginning or an end; just as a straight line, regarded 
simply as a direction in space, has neither beginning nor end. This leads to 
the question VIII. Can we think of anything as causa sui? Kant's arguments 
on this point show that there is no possibility of finding a real explanation of 
happenings in other happenings. May we not explain things according toa 
Platonic order of preference? According to Plato the conception of the Good 
or Perfect is the only one that can be accepted as causa sui. But he thought 
of the form of Good as eternal and regarded the eternal as timeless. It 
might become more intelligible if we regard the eternal as containing time. 
IX. The author endeavors to meet the following objections to regarding the 
eternal as containing time: (1) that the essence of time lies in the fact that, 
when one moment in it is real, all the others are unreal; (2) that the time 
process could only be supposed to reveal its eternity in the act of vanishing 
away; (3) that it is hardly possible to understand how such a self-contained 
and self-explanatory time order could be supposed to begin; (4) that it is 
-self-contradictory to suppose that a perfect whole can contain anything of the 
mature of growth; (5) that it is not really possible to think of any actual 
universe as a perfectly intelligible whole; (6) that we are not really helped 
by this conception. 
Roy C. Hott. 


The Pessimism of Bergson. J. W. Scott. Hibbert Jour., XI, 1, pp. 99-116. 

To interpret aright the world of phenomena Bergson would have us abandon 
our habits and prejudices; for example, in dealing with the problem of free 
will we must first remove space which causes us to see things wrongly. But 
this, as will appear, is pessimism. Bergson, in Les données immédiates de la 
conscience, points out that in the interpretation of our inner life we introduce 
the external category, space. This confusion creeps in at the very first when 
we represent consciousness as a series of events which follow each other, and 
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thereby introduce time and space. For example, when we have two similar 
sensations we compare them by means of quantitative, and therefore spatial, 
magnitudes. This confusion is due to our habit of considering the multi- 
plicity of our conscious states as quantitative when it is only qualitative. 
Similarly, to ask if the will is determined, whether a thing could turn out 
differently if it were done again, is to introduce space and time. Bergson does 
not aim to solve the problem of free will but shows the mistake of those who 
ask it. But in so doing he shows that the self cannot be known and this is 
pessimism. For to know a thing is at least to distinguish it from the knower. 
But Bergson would not allow this distinction, for that would be introducing 
space. For him, to know what anyone will do, would be either to know the 
act as completed, or to be that person. But such knowledge cannot be. To 
know would be to give up self to know another; and the self would no longer 
be. Progress is possible, but only by losing self. Such a dilemma throws 
the self into pessimism. To overcome this tendency we must welcome exter- 
nality, use it, and through it, reach the higher life of optimism. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


Sur les premiéres conceptions philosophiques de Maine de Biran. V. DELBOos. 

Rev. de Mét., XX, 6, pp. 751-776. 

One of the oldest testimonies which we have to convey to us the philosophic 
convictions and ideas of Maine de Biran is his Meditation sur la mort prés du 
lit funébre de sa seur Victoire, dated July 29, 1793. Influenced by the death 
of his sister and by reading the Essays of Bonnet and Condillac, he set out to 
treat the problem. He found that the personality or the permanence of the 
ego (Conscience du moi) was only the union of the successive moments of our 
existence and thus that memory itself only bound these diverse moments of 
existence. But the seat of memory he found to be corporeal, which is suffi- 
ciently proved by the power which illnesses often have, of effacing our mem- 
ories. Is death thus nothing more than an illness? And if such is the case, 
and our personality is destroyed, what is there in common with our actual 
present existence, and with our future existence? With such a hypothesis, 
it is not impossible to imagine the migration of souls, as the Pythagoreans 
believed. However, our personal identity is warranted by the fact that we are 
conscious of it, not by a substantial reality supposedly distinct from our 
consciousness. Maine de Biran was likewise inclined to defend the great 
moral and religious truths against the tendencies and conclusions of the 
philosophy of Hobbes and Spinoza. He found fault with these moralists, 
interested in the problem of happiness, relying entirely on general reflections 
and postulates, and believing that we can immediately control our feelings and 
inclinations. The philosophy of Maine de Biran has its profound source in 
the reflections and analyses to which he devoted himself at the proper moment. 
His interest was always in the ego, which asserts itself through the inner sense 
through the exertion or movement of the will. He also tried to discover in 
what our happiness consists and what means we have of gaining it. He does 
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not separate perfection or virtue from happiness and is convinced that the 
truly moral makes us happy. A host of changing phenomena exist within 
us, entirely independent of our will, which the ego realizes when it becomes 
conscious of itself. ‘‘Our temperament is that which unites or rather identifies 
the physical and the moral sides of man.”” For Maine de Biran, nothing was 
more insignificant and preposterous than the reduction of morality to a calcu- 
lus. Morality cannot be an abstract science—its appeal is not wholly to the 
mind, but to the heart. The knowledge of the faculties of man is the means, 
the art of directing these toward the happiness or greatest perfection of the 
individual, is the goal. Experience alone and not reason convinces us of the 
bond of our happiness with that of the men with whom we live. Maine de 
Biran had a decided repugnance for a mechanical explanation of the world. 
He did not uphold the Cartesian doctrine of the soul as substance. The ego 
is known only by the fact that it is active—that it works; we have no imme- 


diate consciousness of substance. 
EMANUEL R. ENGEL. 


Der Glaube an das Bése. Friepricu Bopen. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVIII, 4, pp. 

394-411. 

Originally that which is inimical to man is regarded by him as evil, whether 
his feeling of hostility to it be instinctive or acquired. This sort of reaction 
against evil is found in all stages of evolution, and is an invaluable protection 
against destructive foes, but it is outside the field of morality. Even here, 
however, the difference may be seen between the attitude of science and that 
of religion. For science the concept of evil involves causality, while for 
religion it involves teleology. When man becomes a member of society 
whatever is inimical to the community is regarded as evil. The group may 
be as narrow as the family circle, or as wide as humanity, but the mark of 
membership in it is a common enmity against outsiders. This is especially 
so in religious groups. Man needs the wicked in order to feel his own union 
with the good. The doctrine of predestination does not alter this attitude, 
for he whose will is in accord with that of the group feels that he belongs to the 
chosen, and he whose will is at variance no longer acknowledges the authority 
of the doctrine itself, and therefore does not feel condemned. The doctrine 
of free-will has more complex consequences, for it involves a choice of good 
or evil, and rests, therefore, not on the decision of God, but on that of the 
human will. Belief in the wickedness of man is older than Christianity, but 
Christianity has preserved it. The Kantian theory of ethics is permeated 
with it, and our modern penal codes are dominated by it. It is necessary that 
a moral aversion to the bad should take the place of the old hatred against 
personal enemies. This moral aversion is directed against the foes of all 
mankind, and derives its values from its connection with logical, metaphysical, 
and ethical problems. The application of the impartial method of science 
in the fields of ethics, jurisprudence, and pedagogy has only begun, and progress 
in that direction is very slow. 


ALMA R. THORNE. 
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La Réalité Sociale. W.M.Koztowsxi. Rev. Ph., XX XVII, 8, pp. 161-171. 

Truth, though identified by common sense with reality, is the theoretic 
elaboration of this reality, establishing harmony between fact and reason; 
it is not hard and fast like sensible facts, but plastic and mobile. Social 
reality is of this latter sort; hence it is not definable in terms of physical science. 
If we try to comprehend it from the point of view of objective nature, we 
reach an aggregate of individuals capable of interacting—a possible, but not 
an actual, society. The social bond itself, in its concrete manifestations, 
escapes this method of treatment. Therefore social reality must exist in an 
order different from sensible reality—and this order is characterized by co- 
operation, a plan of common action for a given end on the part of those who 
direct the action, and by the consciousness of the necessity of obedience 
in carrying out the plan on the part of those directed. This bond perpetuates 
itself as an ideal connection when the immediate need is past; and society 
consists in the generalized and perpetuated tradition of union for a common 
end. Every social fact is a fact of consciousness and also passes beyond indi- 
vidual consciousness; it implies a continuity in the consciousness of following 
as well as coexisting generations. The individual cannot violate this tradition 
without suffering the cousequences as surely as if it were a natural law, but with 
this difference: the social law is not external to him; he himself takes part 
in the codperation by which it is made. Social law is modifiable by every new 
ideal which passes beyond individual consciousness; we rule social reality not 
by obedience as to physical nature but by conscious legislation—not by 
cognition, but by will. This does not mean that material means are excluded; 
but they are regarded as the symbols of ideas. The relations between indi- 
viduals have their ground in common tradition and can be referred to the 
social spirit, which surpasses the individual in permanence and richness of 
content, and includes the symbols and aims of the community. It is the ever 
growing sum of the values produced by humanity, which is known to history 
as civilization, and to sociology as Social Reality. 

NANN CLARK Barr. 


Le concept del'idéal. D. DraGuicesco. Rev. Ph., XX XVII, 11, pp. 465-495. 

The ideal, more than any other concept, is that of which we should not 
determine the exact content. We may get an idea of it, however, by viewing 
it in a series, as harmony, progress, end, perfection. Each of these contains 
the ideal. In its turn the idea of progress has meaning only if conceived as a 
series of successive developments in the direction of a preconceived end which 
can only be perfection, in other words, the ideal. As it represents the final 
term of the process of evolution, it appears immutable, like a polar star to 
guide our action, or on the contrary, it may seem elusive, always retreating 
before our approach. In either case it is the rational act of the mind looking 
into the future. Evolution and the ideal are inseparably related, if not simply 
the same thing from two points of view. The former is the external, the latter 
is an anticipated vision of different phases of the process of becoming. I. Only 
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as society becomes more rational and reflective can idealism develop. The 
individual, being one of the elements of society, must be governed by its laws. 
Conversely, we may study society analytically through the individual. II. 
Humanity feels the need of instruction and accepts science as a rational guide 
to knowledge of the external, and may in time, by the same means plus intui- 
tion, lead us to understand social and moral phenomena. III. Men have 
always had, aside from philosophy and the positive sciences, religion or pure 
intuition, which supplemented induction. The field refused by science has 
been filled by religion and a socialism akin to sociology. The differences 
between religion and socialism appear when we examine their aims or ideals, 
Christianity based upon pure intuition is infinitely broader than social doc- 
trine. It sees far: it is the extreme of idealism. IV. Between this extreme 
and the field of science or natural phenomena is sociology, which appears as a 
’ synthesis. It is the effort to descend and incorporate the ideal in the real; 
it is the point of interaction between finality and causality. Yet these are 
not totally different things. Ends are always known through causes and the 
principle of causality is presupposed in teleology. Finality is cause seen 
through intuition, and causality is finality based upon reason. 
H. R. Brockett. 


A Psychological Definition of Religion. Wittam K. Wricut. Am. Jour. 

Theol., XVI, 3, pp. 385-409. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a working definition of religion, which 
will be formulated from the point of view of functional psychology, and which 
will not involve any assertion in regard to the function of religion in human 
society. It will set forth this definition by genus and differentia. For the 
genus of religion the author appeals to Héffding’s conception of religion as 
concerned with the conservation of values, and for the differentia he appeals 
to Leuba’s definition as belief in a “ psychic, superhuman power."" The genus 
of the proposed definition reads: ‘the endeavor to secure the conservation of 
socially recognized values,”’ and is supposed to be broad enough to include 
every type of religion. The differentia states that these values are concerned 
“through specific actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from 
the ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human beings, and 
that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency.” This differentia is 
; intended to distinguish religion from all other endeavors to secure the conserva- 
tion of socially recognized values. The paper closes with a discussion of the 
social function of religion from the objective viewpoint. 


Pad 


E. JORDAN. 


The Value of Social Psychology. HeteN Wopenouse. Int. J. E., XXIII, 
I, pp. 50-59. 

: An observation of political and social life shows that men generally act, not 
rationally, but in accordance with the emotions and passions of the present 
moment. Social Psychology recognizes this fact and aims to examine, 
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through empirical observation, the complex organism of society so that it 
may be able to formulate laws by which society may govern itself. Whether 
or not there is a Social Psychology, there will always be psychological theories 
of some sort; and it is the business of Social Psychology to destroy the false 
theories and laws, such as the belief in the singleness and simplicity of motives 
and its supplement, the belief in other people’s wickedness, and formulate 
more fundamental and exact ones. Again Social Psychology seeks to inculcate 
the proper habit of mind toward life, to emphasize the importance of method 
in moulding society, and to detect the false ideals in politics and society. 
Finally, it is hoped that it will not destroy political enthusiasm but place it 
on a juster basis. In short, Social Psychology aims to tell man how he may 
best serve society. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


Esthetics of Simple Color Arrangements. Kate Gorpon. Psych. Rev., XIX, 

5; PP. 352-363. 

1. When large and small masses of color appear together, it is more agree- 
able to find the large ones in the periphery of the visual field. 2. Brighter 
colors are preferred near the center of such figures, darker colors near the 
periphery, whether the background of the colors is light or dark. 3. In the 
figures where the central and peripheral figures are equal in size, and where a 
light background is surrounded by a black frame, a dark color is preferred in 
the center. 4. There is probably some tendency to prefer large masses of a 
favorite color, but this tendency does not prevail over other considerations. 
5. When colors are equated in brightness the color which stands nearer the 
red end of the spectrum is preferred in the center. 

James S. JOHNSTON. 


Literary Self Projection. June E. Downey. Psych. Rev., XIX, 4, pp. 

299-311. 

Self projection may occur in a form that is not emphatic. A visual self 
projection may be of this nature. The visualized self may be only a spectator 
of the scene. Such visual self projection may be become emphatic when fused 
with it are projected kinaesthetic, tactual, or organic images. That frequently 
such fusion fails is shown by those instances in which the subject feels in 
person the kinzsthetic experience and does not project it into the visualized 
figure of the self. The objectified kinesthetic or organic factors may, on the 
other hand, fuse with visual material other than that of the visualized self. 
The visual objectification may take form as a person not the self or assume 
the form of some animal or some object of the inorganic world. Sometimes 
there occurs kinesthetic consciousness without visual accompaniment, and 
such kinesthetic consciousness may or may not be objectified. 

James S. JOHNSTON. 
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The Sensation of Movement. Joun E. WinTeR. Psych. Rev., XIX, 5, pp. 

374-385. 

1. Passing a current through the wrist reduces sensitivity as much as passing 
the current through the elbow. This would seem to refute the evidence offered 
by Goldscheider for proving the joint to be the seat of the movement sensation, 
2. An apparently better way to indulge in introspection is to use ether to 
anzsthetize the skin. 3. The results obtained with the use of ether tend to 
corroborate Professor Pillsbury’s theory that the muscles and tendons are 
the seat of the sensations of movement. 


James S. JOHNsTON. 
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NOTES. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FOR 
SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


In the course of the discussion at the recent meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, Professor Perry advanced a very clear and striking 
criticism of certain remarks that I had made with regard to the use of the 
genetic method in philosophy. As I had already spoken twice, I did not like 
to ask for the floor again, but promised him that I would put my reply in print. 

What I had said was substantially as follows: 

The attempt has been made (by Professor Schmidt) to distinguish sharply 
between philosophical analysis and the study of the history of philosophy. 
The distinction thus drawn may easily be misleading; for it loses sight of the 
fact that the history of philosophy affords us one of our most powerful methods 
of analysis—the genetic method. The conceptions which we employ in the 
interpretation of things are complex growths in which multitudes of assump- 
tions lurk. If we accept these conceptions as ready-made instruments, we are 
so far in subjection to the past. The history of philosophy, tracing as it does 
the gradual development of these conceptions, and thus facilitating their 
analysis, is a great liberator. It helps to make us master of ourselves.— 
Not that the genetic method isindispensable. Many of the great philosophers 
of the past—Descartes, Spinoza, and Berkeley, for example—were very 
narrowly informed upon the history of philosophy. In fact, the history of 
philosophy, as we now understand it, is for the most part a creation of the 
nineteenth century. Before that time philosophy had only ‘its chronicles. 
But this means that we have a great advantage over the thinkers of earlier 
centuries, an advantage which we ought not lightly to renounce. Nor would 
I say that every thinker of to-day is equally in need of historical study or 
equally capable of profiting by it. There are seventeenth and eighteenth 
century minds among us, and these will doubtless do their best work by,the older 
methods. Moreover, the very vastness of the history of philosophy is such 
that it may often do a man more harm than good. It is easy to get swamped 
in it. And yet, when all admissions are made, we must say that to pursue 
philosophy without the constant aid of the history of philosophy is not to 
live up to the height of our time. 

Professor Perry's criticism was to the following effect: 

Judging from the analogy of the natural sciences, the history of which philos- 
ophy stands in need is not its own history but that of its object—say, of Being 
Anatomy, in order to analyze the adult brain, studies, not the development of 
anatomy, but the development of the brain. Surely we must distinguish 
between philosophy and the universe. The subject-matter of philosophy must 
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be prior to its history; and it is hardly credible that anyone would deny this 
with a clear consciousness of what he was saying. 

To this I would reply: 

The raw material of fact is doubtless older than, and logically prior to, 


; philosophy and its history. But philosophy has almost nothing to do with 
th raw material. The matter which it has to handle has been worked over again 
4 _) and again by common sense, by previous philosophy, and by special sciences 


i which are themselves the products of philosophy.' It is thus not only not 

17 obvious, but decidedly false, that the subject-matter of philosophy is prior 

| | to its history. The history of philosophy is at the same time an essential 

; part of the history of the process by which that material has assumed its 
WE present form, and may thus greatly facilitate its present analysis. 

p fi In a lesser degree the like is true of the special sciences; for these too have 

: not simply to handle a raw material. In the common ruts of their daily 

procedure they need not stop to ask whence they have come but simply what 

they have before them. But in the midst of great crises, such as that in which 

mathematical physics has recently been involved—when old interpretations, 

® : which long seemed to possess imperishable truth, are suddenly called in ques- 


i? tion, and the whole scientific cosmos is disturbed—at such a time, when science 
is , is forced to be philosophical, a knowledge of the history of science has shown 
: i itself to be a most useful solvent of the difficulties of the situation. Witness 

: the great address of Poincaré at St. Louis, on the principles of mathematical 


physics (printed by Dr. Halsted as an appendix to his translation of Science 
{ and Hypothesis). “This crisis, in fact,”’ said Poincaré, “is not the first, and 
| to understand it it is important to recall those which have preceded it;” and 
ty went on to give his illuminating account of the development of the science. 
But we need not limit ourselves to extreme cases. Just in proportion as the 
: problems under consideration are fundamental to the science, is the history 
of science important for purposes of analysis. The histories of physics and 
chemistry and mathematics and medicine are not written simply to amuse or 
to edify, but to make men free. The industrious investigator who is ignorant 
of the development of his principles and his problems is in ten-fold danger of 
being the slave of the dead and not their fellow-worker. 

It is not true, then, that the development which the dissector of the brain 
ought to study is that of the brain and not that of anatomy; he may easily 
stand in need of both—especially if he be not a subaltern, whose specific tasks 
are set him by his superiors, but a leader. 

A word should be said with regard to the case of ethics. It was urged (by 


1 It is for this reason that one of the greatest of modern realists—Herbart— 
was able to maintain with much show of truth that philosophy is the science of 
concepts: that its business is simply to analyze the concepts which it receives from 
; previous scientific or unscientific reflection, laying bare the hidden contradictions 
: of which they are the crowded nests, and to reorganize them in systems from which 
i? (as a final goal) all contradiction shall have been eliminated. If this contention of 
Herbart was not altogether just, it was very nearly so. The part that philosophy 

: plays in the direct interpretation of fact is very slight. 
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Professor Overstreet, as I remember) that the evolution with which the ethicist 
of to-day must be concerned is not the evolution of ethical theory but the 
evolution of morality. In my opinion this is an exceedingly one-sided state- 
ment. For in ethics, as much as in any other philosophical discipline, the 
broad questions of policy are still to be determined: the direction of interest, 
the subordination of problems, the adoption of working-hypotheses. It has 
not its rut laid out for it, in which it isto advance. Now for the determination 
of a wise general policy it is imperative that we be broad-minded and open- 
minded—that we do not go to meet the facts with a stiff and crude ready-made 
set of conceptions that warp them in advance, but make our conceptions plastic 
by critical analysis. For such analysis the history of the conceptions is an 
invaluable instrument. We should be on our guard against that spirit of self- 
confidence which plumes itself upon a direct and untrammeled study of the 
facts, unprejudiced by old idols and unhampered by worn-out controversies. 
For the truth generally is that such self-confidence leads to the hide-bound 
service of old idols, and that in setting aside ancient controversies it does 
not render itself superior to them. 

What is it that has made Professor Perry take an opposite stand upon the 
matter? There are two motives, it seems to me, that have probably influenced 
him—and both are excellent, so far as they go. The first is that he has a con- 
tempt for pedantry, for the learning about learning, which has no grip upon 
facts. Now it looks very much as if, in the minds of not a few scholars, the 
history of philosophy has taken the place of philosophy, greatly to the degra- 
dation of both philosophy and its history. Against this he protests, and I 
believe that he is right in protesting. The second is that in the teaching of 
philosophy the history of opinions has frequently come to be all in all; so that 
students leave college with a very fair notion (for example) of Berkeley's 
theory of general ideas or of Kant’s theory of the forms of space and time, 
while they have not the shadow of an opinion of their own upon either question. 
Against this too Professor Perry protests; and he further holds that the history 
of philosophy ought not to be used as an introduction to the subject—that 
the history cannot be studied with great profit until after the main problems 
of philosophy have been independently raised and discussed. As to the 
validity of this last contention I am not certain, but there is assuredly a good 
deal to be said for it. For the rest I believe that he is right. But it is clear 
that these considerations are far from being sufficient to warrant Professor 
Perry in the extreme position which he took in the debate at Columbia. 
Perhaps he said more than he would in a cool hour defend. I trust that I 


have not exaggerated what he said. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


It has been decided that the next annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will be held at Yale University in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. The problem of “ Ex- 
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istence and Value” has been chosen as the subject of the ‘ Discussion,’ 
which by vote of the Association, is to extend over two sessions. In order 
to further the plan outlined in the resolutions adopted at the New York 
meeting, the Review is ready to publish articles on the subject of discus- 
sion, in so far as this can be done consistently with arrangements already made 
for the subsequent numbers of this year, and with its general policy. 

Professor Bergson began a series of thirty lectures at Columbia University 
on February 3. 


We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp, No. 85: G. T. Ladd, Rationalism and Empiricism; S. Alexander, 
Collective Willing and Truth; M. M. Pattison Muir, Alchemy and the Abso- 
lute; G. H. Langley, The Metaphysical Method of Herbart; Discussions: B, 
Russell, The Nature of Sense-Data.—A Reply to Dr. Dawes Hicks; H. P. 
Cooke, Ethics and the New Intuitionists; F. C. S. Schiller, Mysticism ». 
Intellectualism. 

THE JouRNAL oF PatLosopny, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
1X, 26: The American Philosophical Association's Discussion: Norman Kemp 
Smith, How far is Agreement Possible in Philosophy?; Walter B. Pitkin, Is 
Agreement Desirable?; Karl Schmidt, Agreement. 

X, 1: Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Deception of the Senses; Gregory D. 
Walcott, The Essentials of a First Course in Ethics. 

X, 2: Arthur O. Lovejoy, On Some Novelties of the New Realism; C. I. 
Lewis, Realism and Subjectivism; Discussion: Christine Ladd-Franklin, The 
Antilogism—An Emendation. 

Tue Monist, XXIII, 1: Ernst Mach, Psychic and Organic Life; William 
Benjamin Smith, Push? or Pull? Contrasted Views of the Nature Process; 
Ellen Bliss Talbot, Fichte’s Conception of God; Albert R. Chandler, Tragic 
Effect in Sophocles Analyzed According to the Freudian Method; T. Proctor 
Hall, Scientific Theology; Aristides Pratelle, Atomistic Dynamism; Criticisms 
and Discussions: B. H. Bode, The Paradoxes of Pragmatism; Ezra B. Crooks, 
Professor James and the Psychology of Religion; Madame Clémence Royer; 
Editor, Theonomy (with reference to Dr. Hall's “Scientific Theology”); 
P. E. B. Jourdain, A Correction and Some Remarks; Editor, The Mechanistic 
Problem; Editor, Wrong Generalizations in Philosophy (Schopenhauer and 
Freud). 

Tue IX, 12: C. H. Cooley, Valuation as a Social 
Process; General Reviews and Summaries: H. W. Crane, Criminal Psychology. 

X, 1: General Reviews and Summaries: E. F. Buchner, Psychological Prog- 
ress in 1912; W. T. Marvin, General Problems: Mind and Body; H. C. War- 
ren, Terminology; H. C. Warren, Bibliographical; H. W. Chase, Consciousness 
and the Unconscious; H. S. Langfeld, Text-Books and General Treatises; 
C. E. Seashore, Apparatus. 
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Tue PsycnoLtocicaL Review, XX, 1: Raymond Dodge, Mental Work: 
A Study in Psycho Dynamics; Isabel R. Rosanoff and A. J. Rosanoff, A 
Study of Association in Children. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XXIV, 1: Raymond Dodge, The 
Refractory Phase of the Protective Reflex Wink; E. O. Finkenbinder, The 
Curve of Forgetting; Lillien J. Martin, The Electrical Supply and certain 
additions to the Laboratory Equipment in the Stanford University Laboratory; 
F. L. Wells, Practice and the Work-Curve; Theodore L. Smith, Paramnesia in 
Daily Life; EZ. K. Strong, Jr., A Comparison between Experimental Data and 
Clinical Results in Manic Depressive Insanity; C. A. Ruckmich, The Use of 
the Term Function in English Text-Books of Psychology; EZ. B. Titchener, 
Professor Martin on the Perky Experiments. 


Tue Hipsert JourNAL, XI, 2: Viscount Haldane, The Civic University; 
Bishop of Carlyle, Marriage and Divorce; A. Mitchell Innes, Love and the Law 
in the East; Edward Thorpe, Joseph Priestley; Principal Forsyth, Intellec- 
tualism and Faith; George Coore, Modernism and the Catholic Consciousness; 
Hugh Walker, Are “‘The Brains behind the Labour Revolt” All Wrong?; 
C. G. Montefiore, Modern Judaism and the Messianic Hope; D. F. Harris, 
Consciousness as a Cause of Neural Activity; H. A. Overstreet, The Demo- 
cratic Conception of God; R. S. Nolan, Social Service. No. 6. The Needs 
of Discharged Prisoners. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XXIII, 2: R. M. Maclver, 
Do Nations Grow Old?; J. Laird, Value and Obligation; H. B. Reed, The 
Combination versus the Consumer; Charles W. Super, Some Weak Points in 
Ancient Greek Ethics; J. Dashiell Stoops, The Institutional Self. 


Tue HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, VI, 1: Henry S. Nash, The Nature 
and Definition of Religion; Josiah Royce, George Fox as a Mystic; Ernest F. 
Scott, The Present Position of New Testament Theology; John E. Boodin, The 
Reinstatement of Teleology; George Rowland Dodson, The Relation of Plato 
to our Age and to the Ages. 

Tue Princeton THEoLocicaL Review, XI, 1: J. Gresham Machen, 
Christianity and Culture; J. Ritchie Smith, The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel; C. Wistar Hodge, The Witness of the Holy Spirit to the Bible; Louis 
F. Benson, Dr. Watt's ‘‘ Renovation of Psalmody.” 


ArcHIv FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuiLosopniz, XVIII, 4: Julius Fischer, Die 
Entstehung des Geschmacks und seine Bedeutung fiir unsere Erkenntnis 
der Dinge; Friedrich Boden, Der Glaube an das Bése; M. Siems, Die ethischen 
Probleme unter strikter Logik; Kurt Bernhard, Die Relativitat des Solipsis- 
mus; Heinz Werner, Ein Beitrag zur Lehre logischer Substitutionen. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi- 
OLoGIE, XXXVI, 4: Wilhelm Burkamp, Biologische Bedeutung des Erken- 
nens und Pragmatismus. 
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ZeITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
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